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FOREWORD 
by 

HOWABD 6. Sackett 



Why should certain children living in mral and rela- 
tively sparsely settled areas be denied the help they may 
need to make them happy and snecessful members of 
society t This question kept bamiting some of us in Le\vis 
County, as it does in every rural region, who have respon- 
sibility for the education of the children in the public 
schools. 

The story that follows tells what one rural county 
tried to do to find an answer— an answer which may make 
it possible to eliminate one more minus and substitute a 
plus which may be added to the many pluses of rural 
living. 

If it were not for Glyn Morris, who has written the 
final report, this story could not be told. His professional 
career has l^n spent in rural areas of the country, and 
each place has been enriched by his insight into the needs 
of rural youth, and the creative ways which he has found 
for meeting them. 

This Project could have one of the most far-reaching 
effects for good of any with which he has been associated. 
Here will be found a "blue print," based upon an active 
program to or^nize the resources of a rural county, to 
create a climate in which mental health may grow. The 
"blue print" outlines a course of action which does not 
require large sums of money— just a commitment to help 
children, and a reasonable amouTi* of intcil'gent effort. 

While it is true that Glyn Morris gave tbe leadership 
as Coordinator of the Project, it is also true that the 
key to what success we may have had, has been due to 
the cooperation, team work and effort of many people. 
There have been so many people involved in this Project, 
I hesitate to mention some for fear of leaving out those 
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who have contributed, but who must remain unnamed. 
However, I must east aside my fears and ^ve thanks to 
tiiose who have been especially responsible for help, en- 
couragement^ and advice. 

Many thanks to the New York State Department of 
Mental Hygiene for the interest and financial helf) to 
make the Project possible, and espci'ially to Miss Irene 
Tobias, Community Mental Health Representative, who 
worked so closely with us and hel|>ed guide us through 
shoals and over rougli roads. My thanks to a grand 
group of chief school ndmiiiistrators who had such fine 
insights into the problem, and made it possible to carry 
on in their schools and school districts by oi>ening the 
necessary door^% as well as giving their time and out- 
standing educational leadership; to the building princi- 
pals and supervisors for their understimding and help; 
to the classr<K>m teachers for their willingness and eager- 
ness to take on anotlier burden in the hope they could 
help make the burden of others easier by tlieir partici- 
pation. I especially thank Paul Sohovic, Psychologist, 
and William Alexander, Elementary Supervisor (for 
most of the period) on the staff of the Board of Cooper- 
ative E(?ucational Services, for the many hours of extra 
work, and excellant advice; Dr. Ernest Gosline, Consult- 
ing Psychiatrist, for his tremendous personal interest and 
outstanding professional assistance; the school counsel- 
ors and nurse-teachers; the I-*ewis County Health Asso- 
ciation; and the Parent Teacher Associations for their 
valuable help. We are grateful to Doctors W. J. Dipboye 
and William F. Anderson, Jr., of Syracuse University, 
for their counsel and work on the research design. 

Finally, I am grateful to John Caem, Administra- 
tive Intern from Syracuse University, under the Inter- 
University Program, Project H, supported by the Ford 
Foundation, for his reading of the final manuscript; the 
Institute for Child Study at the University of Maryland, 
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and special thanks and appreciation to members of the 
Office Staff, Mrs. Leola Gaylord, who has typed and 
re-typed the many drafts of the manuscript as well m 
r/cords of Project reports, and to Mrs. Edna Sessions, 
my Secretary and right hand, for accepting the manj 
distractions and disruptions caused by the Project. 
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CHAPTER I 



What the B coder May Expect 

The story of how citizens of a rural county succeeded 
in developing a coinuiunity nientiil health program by way 
of a pilot project would not seem to promise anything 
enchanting to a reader. But, after nearly fc ears of 
eflFort, when the community lenders met in e- rcnce to 
plan next steps, a speaker emphatically stateil— "This is 
a story that should bo told." 

Some details of the four year Projwt were descrilMHi 
to a professional group outside l^wis County. 7he narra- 
tor, a participant in one of the Project group exiwriences. 
allegctl (f>erhnps extremely) that the audience "almost 
fell out of their chairs!" 

From the faltering l)eginning to the end of the first 
phase, as more |HH>p!e becanu> involved, interest increased. 
Eventually, what had l»een accomplisluHi, and what couhi 
yet be done, developed enthusiasm of high ami>erage. New 
and irafwrtant data had lM»en compilcvi on some aspects of 
mental health By way of adding some icing to the above, 
the yearly budget was less than $12,000. Because this w«s 
a pilot program the budget included considerable expense 
for research and wpiipment necessary to the research. 

Lewis C'ounty now has a feasible community plan for 
improving mental hcnlth, soundly basiul on features which 
can be duplicate<l in some form or other in many niral 
communities. In principle, one might even conclude that 
what was learned in U»wis County might apply to any 
community. 

I^ter in this narrative, after describing how and why 
the program was stiirted, achievements as well as i)rob- 
lems will be de8cril)ed in detail. In brief, the following 
occurred from Novemlwr 1959 to June 1963: 
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1. All county school administrators, supervisors, and 
other key personnel held two week end conferences 
on mental health. 

2. The above group, together with w . mselors of the 
nine county district schools, devoted tive consecu- 
tive afternoons and evenings to Child Study, under 
the leadership of Dr. Daniel A. Prescott 

3. The administrators and supervisors held twenty- 
four all-afternoon sessions to study and discuss 
topics related to improving human relations with- 
in the school, 

4 About one third of the 350 teachers volunteered to 

participate in a three-year program of Child Study. 

This included three two-week summer workshops 

and nine lectures by s|>ecialists. 
6, Seven central schools held a coordinated series of 

five PTA meetings (total of thirty-five meetings) 

on some aspect of mental health. 

6. The counselors, psychologists, and a school nurse 
met thirty-six times with the Consulting Psycliia- 
trist for intensive study of human behavior. 

7. A majority of the clergy, both Protestant and Cath- 
olic, met regularly with the Consulting Psychiatrist 
for discussion and lectures. 

8. Two day-long county-wide conferences on mental 
health were held at the county-seat 

9. The Consulting Psychiatrist met five times with 
available members of the county Medical Society. 
The Society also sponsorea a meeting of unusual 
interest attended by over s«'\ enty professional per- 
sons residing in Lewis Crimty. 

10. A resource library of approximately 160 profes- 
sional books and many pamphlets, on mental health, 
counseling, and related topics was established and 
made easily available to tmchers, clergymen, and 
others. 
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11. The District Superintendent of Schools, his staff, 
and other key personnel held innumerable formal 
and informal conferences, primarily on planning 
and strnteffy. 

12. The (Consulting Psychiatrist had many informal 
consultations with individuals, suggesting how to 
proci'etl in their own work with intlividuals ; and, 
on a number of occasions, gave professional assist- 
ance where it was otherwise impossible or difficult 
to obtain. 

13. Several discrete programs of the Project were re- 
searched, and other experiences evaluated subjec- 
tively. Two exi>erts were employeti to design the 
research and tabulate such data as could be ob- 
taine<]. 

14. The Consulting Psychiatrist through his exp.n 
ence and observations effected a tentative rational*; 
for developing a community mental health pro- 
grnin. lie also discovered problems and obstacles 
inherent in a relatively new concept for improving 
mental health. 

15. Two community agencies will provide funds to 
enable the program as e8tabli8he<l, to continue and 
to expand. 

The program was not all peaches and cream ; and part 
of the value of the Project lies in reporting difficnlties 
encountered. 

The closing conference, briefly described later in this 
report was limited to members of groups who had worked 
closely with the Consulting Psychiatrist, together with 
representatives of other county organizations essential to 
a community mental health program. A notable feature 
of this conclave was the spectrum of viewpoints repre- 
seated, both lay and professional, which included clergy, 
men of widely different orientation. This shows that con- 
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cern for the well-being of children somehow transcends 
discrete metaphysical and theological concerns. Even as 
this report is being compiled^ a series of a dozen meetings 
for clergymen has been arranged and are in progress; 
and the counselors are in weekly session with the Psychi- 
atrist 

The prospects are good that as time goes on, other 
groups and organizations will be included in the commu- 
nity mental health program described in the following 
pages. This prediction is based on the enthusiasm of those 
now involved. Furthermore, a statement by a knowledge 
able person also se^s to indicate future trends for the 
Lewis County Mental Health program. T' is person was 
not involved in the Project, but had imlir^cily picked up 
the essence of a group experience, and stated to a member 
of the group, "I'd give an awful lot to have had your 
experience!'' Sho will have an opportunity! And to in- 
sure this ; she did much to help secure funds for continuing 
the Lewis County program. 
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CHAPTER n 



The Settmff 

Lewis Cotmty, covering an area of 1^0 sqnare milest 
is east of Lake Ontario and includes some of the foothills 
of the Adirondack Mountains. Mnch of the area is cutover 
timber land. The Black River, mnning north and sonth, 
divides the county roughly in the middle. About twenty- 
four percent of the annual income of county residents 
comes from agriculture, supporting thirty-one percent of 
the working population. Approximately twenty-five per- 
cent of the population is employed in manufacturing, pri- 
marily of wood and paper products and related industries. 
The remainder of the population is engaged in trades 
and services, government and other occupations. The 
population in 1960 was 23,249, a figure which has remained 
ahnost constant for half a century, but 728 higher than 
in 1950. Much of the land on the western plateau, with 
an altitude of 2,000 feet, was formerly used for agricul- 
ture but is now being reforested. Abandonment of this 
area partly accounts for the stable population. The county 
has the greatest annual snowfall of any region east of the 
Rockies, making it a popular winter sport area. There is 
abundant water power available. Lowville, the county 
seat, is the lai^est village, having a population of «3,800. 

With this setting in mind, certain difiiculties must 
obviously be considered in developing this particular 
community mental health program. The most apparent 
ones are physical, i.e., the severe winter climate and the 
distance between schools, so that during winter, the 
weather — a combination of continuing snow-fall (median 
per year 144 inches) and coid, on occasion as low as 
50* below zero — produces chronic uncertainty as r^ards 
meeting schedules, particularly night meetings. During 
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winter, the wind can mpke a road disappear in clouds of 
swirling snow, and prodnee terror in a motorist, and sub- 
sequently reticence about driving a ear at night. 

There are seven "centralized" school districts. The 
central schools range in size from 540 to 1900 pupils. Two 
of the schools are sixty-six miles apart. All schools par- 
ticipate in the services made available through the Board 
of Cooperative Educational Services, of which the Dis- 
trict Superintendent is the Executive OflScer. This Board 
makes it possible for a school district to contract for 
services such as health service, art education, physical 
education, dental hyjr^ene, driver education, music, ele- 
mentary supervisioTi, guidance, speech therapy, audio- 
visual services, and special classes for retarded children, 
which are not possible for an individual district to sup- 
port 

Teacher turnover varies from year to year; in the 
school year 1963-64 it was approximately twenty percent 
Thij should be kept in mind, even though the total pop- 
ulation figure remains stable. The chronic errosion of 
human resources which characterizes rural communities 
also persists to some extent in Lewis County. 

But, to place this situation in perspective, it must be 
emphasized that within the county are constructive forces, 
both in nature and in the people, which are reflected in 
this narrative. 
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The Project*s Roots 

The Lowis County Project did not pop into being. It 
would be diBScult, if not impossible, to delineate the inlier- 
ent and indigenous factors which ultimately must be con- 
sidered in a description of this community effort— com- 
plex as this is. Suffice it to say that fortunately for Lewis 
County, several of its former district superintendents had 
transcended the limitations of geography and climate, and 
had viewed the public school program in large terms. 

The present District Superintendent, Howard G. Sack- 
ett, became superintendent of the entire county as a r'isult 
of the New York State Education Department's policy of 
combining districts upon the retirement of former super- 
iatendents. This policy was based on changes in methods 
of travel and communication ; hence the amalgamation of 
school districts. 

By a fortunate combination of circumstances Howard 
Sackett had experienced the consolidation of the four 
original districts. Sensitive to the insights of former 
superintendents, he proceeded to build on the solid foun- 
dations inherent in the community. 

When the present District Superintendent took office 
he was aware that a study of rural community improve- 
ment programs revealed that results were notably effected 
by the attitude of the local school administrator toward 
the prof ram. For example, a successful effort to improve 
community health services in Michigan depended on indi- 
vidual local administrative support of ^als and proce- 
dures. In this narrative the reader will find evidence to 
support the Michigan study, conducted by the Kellogg 
Foundation. 

With the above in mind, Superintendent Sackett, be- 
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ginning in 1951, met with all the district principals for 
an entire afternoon, every other week; each time at a dif- 
ferent school. He has continued this practice ever since. 

The meeting? l>egan with luncheon served hy the home- 
making class. The agenda included a minimum of routine 
administrative and housekeeping matters. Most of tlie 
time was devoted to such topics as **How to Met»t Pupil 
Needs"; **irow to Improve the Reading Program"; 
"How to Selet't and U.se Standardizes! Tests." When 
someone raised such a question as **How do you fellows 
select cheer-leaders?" the problem was examinetl for its 
educational implication, so that tlie principals eventually 
learned that the Su|)erintendent's meetings were not going 
to be devoted to exchan^ng ''tricks" of the trade except 
where these were appropriate. 

The District Superintendent was not required to hold 
these meetings. By doing so, he established a climate 
which nurtured communication and the gradual exten- 
sion of a viewpoint which led to the community mental 
health project initiated in November 1959. 

Several administrators concurrently began holding 
faculty meetings every other week. The focus at these 
meetings was more or less on the topics eonsideretl at the 
Superintendent's meetings. At the faculty meetings, how- 
ever, the teachers often wanted to discuss problems of 
individual pupils within their particular schools. At first 
the diseUKsionK were informal, and, more often than not, 
revealed gaps in uiformation alwut pupils, which should 
be foimd in the individual pupil record folders. This led 
to consideration of the need to improve the quality of the 
school's cunmlative records so that these could be more 
effectively used in guidance. 

The Suiwrintendent, by providing leadership through 
in-service training of the district principals, set the pace 
for their leadership. Gradually, the principals confi- 
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dently ventured into new or neglected areas of in-service 
training. 

Due to the tone and regularity of the Superintendent's 
meetings, district principals were able to deal more frank- 
ly with basic problems in their respective schools. A 
recent letter from a former principal stated, *'F.B. and I 
get together often. We still talk about the administrator's 
organization of I^ewis County. We miss this sort of group 
interaction. It is so importatU to effective administra- 
tion." (Italics mine) 

Contrary to what is commonly assumed, teachers gen- 
erally do not object to giving time for in-service training 
if the meetings are devoted to well planned programs 
which help them better understand the pupils. Conse- 
quently, the teachers gain more professional competence 
and personal satisfaction. 

To fill in the picture, it is necessary to point out that 
during the years prior to the time when the request for 
the Project plan was presented to the New York State 
Department of Mental Hygiene at Albany, several other 
events and circumstances were influencing the District 
Superintendent and others to take the position which 
resulted in the Project. 

In the first place, personnel of the New York State 
Traveling Child Guidance C'linic, which came to I^wis 
County once each week during the fall and spring, often 
had time on their hands. Although the clinic stalf con- 
sisted of an excellent and well-trained psychiatrist, a clin- 
ical psychologist, and a psychiatric social worker, they 
frequently were not pressed with cases.* Some persons 
thought tliis situation stemmed from the transitory nature 
of the clinic, and that this condition would be remedied 
by establishing a permanent, locally financed clinic. On 
the other hand, many who were favorably disposed to the 



* This condition does not prevail at this writing. 
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clinic had concluded that the commnnity was lot yet ready 
for such a clinic. Considerable education of parents and 
teachers would bo necessary before this goal could be 
reached. It should be noted too, that the Mental Health 
Committee of the Lewis County Health Association had 
given much thought to organizing a permanent mental 
health clinic in Lewis Count>\ After sounding out some 
of the officials within the county, however, the Committee 
had more or less concluded that a permanent mental 
health clinic was out of the question. Even if funds were 
available, a realistic look at the matter would lead to the 
conclusion that staffing such a clinic would be practically 
impossible. Furthermore, there was a groNving convic- 
tion that a clinic, even a full-time clinic, was only one facet 
of a community mental health program. 

Second, as individual school faculties met to consider 
the problems of certain students in their schools, the ad- 
ministrators, counselors and teachers increasingly sensed 
that when a cliild had a special learning problem, as, for 
example, in reading or arithmetic, this problem frequent- 
ly had its origin in some emotional disturbance or was 
accompanied by an emotional problem. The point of view 
then evolving among Lewis County educators is well ex- 
pressed by the authors of "Anxiety in Elementary 
School Children." They are convinced . . .that the vast 
mental health problem in our society should be attacked 
by focusing on the relatively young cliild in a situation 
in which all children must participate, namely, the 
school." 

Furthermore, Withall states, Evidence is accumu- 
lating that the socio-psyehological forces generated in the 
classrooms have greater impact on the learners academi- 
cally and psychologically than any pedagogical devices 
or strategems. Hence it follows that careful study and 
assessment of these forces is essential, and current re- 
search is guided by this fact." " 
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Because of the conditions mentioned above, it became 
dear that the only possible vmj to develop a community 
mental health program in Lewis County should take the 
following into account : 

1. The educational system was the logical starting 
point, a fact increasingly underlined by the positive 
attitudes and interests of the administrators and 
many of the teachers. 

2. The community must be gradually involved. 

3. There were many untapped human resources wh^ch 
could be harnessed to enhance mental health. 

4. A program of mental health education was essen- 
tial for any progress toward securing adequate and 
permanent mental health services. 

And so, after numerous conferences, the District Su- 
perintendent decided to do something about the situation, 
and a plan was drawn up to be submitted to the New York 
State Department of Mental Hygiene. 

By way of hindsight, it is interesting to note that as 
early as 1957, the Lewis Countians were seeking to estab- 
lish a community mental liealth program by beginning 
in the school. They did not realize however, that mental 
health education and related research on this was of con- 
cern to others. For example, Osborne states **It may 
seem pretentious to suggest that the mental health empha- 
sis can and should be the generic base of the education 
enterprise from the primary grades throug!i the graduate 
school and extramural adult education. But even for the 
pure scientist, knowledge and understanding of himself 
as a person, his personal and professional goals and ob- 
jectives, is essential. In considerable measure his effec* 
tiveness will be determined by the kind of self-concept he 
develops and his ability to relate to those others with 
whom he must interact in the home, community, and on 
the job. ^ In the introduction to the same report we read 
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the followingr: There is a great deal of material and a 
great variety of devices available for the education of the 
general public iti the principles of mental health and 
mental illness. What is needed now is an evaluation of 
these materials and of the methods which a citizens* 
organization can employ in applying these materials effec- 
tively."* 

It should be noted in passing that at the conclusion of 
the Lewis County Project, it seemed that there had l>een 
modest effort to educate/' and to evaluate a community 
mental health program. There was limited but thought- 
provoking data resulting from the research. There also 
was the conviction that professional and lay persons are 
eager to support a mental health j>rogram. A technical 
definition of mental health was not available to them. 
Perhaps, however, Lewis Countians surmiseii the mean- 
ing of mental health. At least they were aware that some 
people are in trouble, and that their troubles, somehow 
or other prevent them from effe<*tively using their i)oten- 
tials. Parents, teachers, clerjfvmen, physicians and nurses, 
managers of industry, local town |K)licemen, more or less 
recognized behavioral disorder or malfunction that could 
not ho attributed to any apparent sfiecific physical cause. 

Subsequently, n preliminary proposal was drawn up 
in VX)7 and discussed with representiitives of the State 
Department of Mental Hygiene. Although the funds were 
not available at that time, the State Department of Mentiil 
Hygiene looked with favor on the Proje<'t. Eventually, 
funds were available. After some minor mo<litications the 
Projci't was accepted by the Department on Noveml)er 15, 
1959, with one condition, viz, that a consulting phychia- 
trist he engaged. His specific duties, however, were not 
spelUnl out. 

At first this condition seeme<l impossible to meet since 
no psychiatrist was available nearby. Fortunately how- 
ever, Dr. Ernest (losline had recently moved into Utiea 
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to take charge of the Oneida County Mental Health Pro- 
gram, and, it turned out that he was deeply interested in 
the Project goals. He was especially interested in the 
community "do-it-yourself" aspect. 

Later in this narrative the strategic and important 
pioneer relationshii. i>etween a psychiatrist anotlier 
county and citizens of Lewis County will be discusse<l. 
One major result of tliis program is what was learned 
about how a psychiatrist, busily engaged in his own duties 
in a city, could effectively use his skills, limited time and 
professional experience, working with a limited number 
of leaders and groups in a rural county forty miles away. 

In substance, the purpose of the Project as outIine<l 
was achieved, although modifications had to be made along 
the way, particularly on the evalution of the Project; but 
more on this later. 
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The Administrators Get on Target 

This Project is based on the idea that there is "a 
strong commtmity of interest between the schools and the 
mental health of the entire community."* The position 
taken throughout the Project is tliat mental health is an 
on-going and fluctating product of, among othev things, 
the day by day interaction of an individual with signifi- 
cant people in his environment: in the i>o»ue, the church, 
the school, and the community. 

Teachers in Lewis County had a major role in this 
Project. A major assumption of the Project was that 
teachers are a reservoir of professional knowledge about 
human behavior. It is doubtful, however, that the results 
they achieved could have been po.ssible without the ad- 
ministrators being favorably disposed to the Project. 
Their role and experiences, shortly will be described. As 
individual classroom teachers depeiul upon the leadership 
of their particular school administrator, so do the indi- 
vidual administrators depend upon, and are affected by, 
the leadership of the district suijcrintendent. All the 
more so in New York State, l)ecause the relationship 1^- 
tween the district superintendent, and the administrators 
of the respective districts within his area, has some unique 
characteristics. In New York State the district superin- 
tendent is the representiitive of the State Commissioner 
of Education. His legally pn's<Tn)ed duties and powers 
are almost entirely fiscal and administrative in nature. 
It is his duty to call teacnors together — the frequency not 
determined by law — except that a maximum of five days 

* Taken from the speech made by Marvin E, Perkins, M.D,, Commis- 
sioner of Mental Health Services, *and Director of Community Mental 
Health Services, New York City, at the closing eonferenee of the Project, 
May 2y, 1963, 
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per year is set for mei^tings with all teachers for confer- 
ences on e<lncational matters. But the quality of these 
meetings is not, and conld not, be prescribed. He may or 
he may not go beyond the legal prescription of his func- 
tion, depending upon his own inclination. That is to say, 
he may, if he wishes, serve as a leader in developing cur- 
riculum, and improving instruction, all of which involves 
providing a variety of learning experiences for his col- 
leagues within the district. In this nebulous area, the sky 
is the limit, depending upon circumstances and the lead- 
ership quality of tlie superintendent.* 

A narrative of this Project would be incomplete 
without a brief description of the point of view of Super- 
intendent Howard Sackett. His actions indicate that he 
tWnks administrating public schools goes far beyond 
housekeeping and budget making. He believes that quality 
education sliould be made available to all boys and girls. 
He is constantly in toueli with the public, through his 
numerous meetings with boards of etiucation and otlier 
lay groups. His experience in this respect has taught him 
to bend with the wind, and to concede one battle in order 
to win the war. His characteristic method of working in 
a group is highly flavore<l by hU belief that concensus 
must be reached before making a change — or starting a 
new program. He w^illingly delegates responsibility to 
his staff. Most important of all, he practices a major 
mental health principle; he is able to listen patiently, and 
with a minimum of interruption, to anyone who seeks his 
counsel. Although encumbered with many responsibili- 
ties, his whole demeanor is one of leisurely approach to 
any problem or complex situation. He never forgets that 
he is working with human beings. 

He sees the education of boys and girls as a process 
involving not only their minds but their emotions ; and 
that these are interwoven and never out of context — some- 
times favorable to the growth of the child as a person ; 
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sometimes not so. He knows that children have "needs" 
and that their "needs" pattern, and rate of growth are 
variables which shonld always be taken into account in 
teaching boys and girls. He enthusiastically supports any 
group of teachers who voluntarily give time to the study 
of children, more of which we shall describe in a later 
chapter. 

Briefly stated, then, this Project began with the Dis- 
trict Superintendent's leadersliip and vision; following 
which the principals and their administrative personnel 
were brought in, including supervisors, the School Phy- 
chologist, and counselors; then the classroom teachers. 
When Uie schools had become firmly involved, segments 
of the community were included as it l)ecame )K>ssible to 
do so. 

As soon as the Project had l>een approvetl by the New 
York State Department of Mental Hygiene, the District 
Superintendent and the Assistant Superintendent met 
with the principals of the nine Lewis County districts, 
three elementary school sui>ervisor8, and the School Psy- 
chologist employed by the Board of Cooperative Educa- 
tional Services. The meeting was held at Cazenovia, New 
York, in November, 1959. It was held away from home 
base in order to be free of interruption, and thereby to 
focus on the task. 

Essentially, the purpose of this meeting was to dis- 
cuss the Project, to clarify its goals and purpose, and to 
reach agreement on next steps. It was made clear that 
the special knowledge and talent of Paul Sohovio, the only 
School Psychologist in Lewis County at that time, would 
be especially needed. Mr. Sackett emphasized at the out- 
set that no school need participate in the Project if the 
principal and his board of education were not inclined to 
do so. 

As anticipated, not everyone in the group saw the 
Project in the same terms and from the same view point. 
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Mao it was expected that there would he a few incoinpiete 
oonnt downs before the Projwt got into orhit. Since all 
that was available to the group w^s a copy of the Project 
design which had been approved by the State I>epart?nent 
of Mental Hygiene, it was natural that each person present 
was groping to discover and understand his role in the 
developing Project, as well as what would l>c expeetecl of 
the members of his staff. At that point, for the most part^ 
the term **mental health'* meant everything and nothing; 
so the focus was on the questiim, **Who does what and 
Where do we l)egin?** It was more or less taken for 
granted that the administrators would continue their reg* 
ular meeting with the District Sui>erintcndcnt ; hut now 
it appeare<l that these meetings would have a somewhat 
different flavor than heretofore. 

In order to organize the administrative problems into 
the over-all Projwt plan, all i>ossible problems, even re- 
motely relateii, were listei! and discussed, hut ^ith the 
understanding of course, that no action could }>e taken on 
these problems at that time. A record of that meeting 
shows a wide range of problems and topics, from the frus- 
trations of an administrator caused by a school cust<MHan, 
to the relationship between the reading difficulties of chil- 
dren and the subsequent anxiety of their parents* The 
spectrum of problems, to mention just a few, included : 

1* How can we get parents to understand something 
about child growth and development! 

2. Is it possible to decrease the pressures put on teach- 
ers by the public! 

3. How can we avoid the stigma of having a school 
psychologist work with a pupil! 

4. What can be done to discover potential mental ill- 
ness in quiet and well behaved children! 

5. Why is it so difficult to change an individual's pat* 
tern of behavior! 

6. What can be done about the strain on pupils result- 
ing from repeated standardissed testing! 
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7. How can the cnrricnlam be made more sensitive to 
what is already known abont how children learn f 
etc., etc. 

Even at that time, the administrators were looking 
over their shoulders at the idea that they might profitably 
examine administrative processes in the light of their 
effect on the mental health of teachers and pupils. As the 
discussion went on, one of the group pointed out for no 
apparent reason, that the word "understanding" was 
used frequently in the discussion. He anticipated what 
was later reinforced through the Project, namely, that 
** understanding" is basic to mental health. 

In the background of each administrator's mind also 
was apprehension about sot'uring school board approval 
to participate in the Project. Not clear at the time, how- 
ever, was the realization thnt the reason for any appre- 
hension was simply bc<'a«se the administrators appar- 
ently did not have a clear and detailed understanding of 
what the Project was all about. 

Eventually, before the group could adjourn, it was 
necessary to give the Project a title. Selecting a name for 
a tangible thing, such as a new-lK>m babe, is sometimes 
difficult enough ; the selection of a title for a project, not 
quite clearly <lefined to those who were to carry on was 
somewhat sticky. The major reason for this soon becanie 
apparent: "mental health," even out of context, sets up 
resistance. Some of the group did not want to include the 
tenn mental health in the title, and, perhaps wisely so at 
that p{)int. Some of them anticipated the i>ossible nega- 
tive reactions of members of their respective boards of 
e<lucation. Eventually, the Project was christenetl with 
the umbrella-like title, Lewis County Cooperative Youth 
Projt»ct. It was agreed that at least one more meeting 
would be needed to discuss how best to present the Project 
to a board of education. As an aside, several of the group 
expressefl some sensitivity about the research aspect of 
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the Project, This was a i>erfectly normal concern, consid* 
ering that at that point it was not clear who was to be 
evaluated or how. 

Before adjournment, the possibility of having a pro- 
gram of Child Study such as the one developed by the 
Institute For (^hild Study at the University of Maryland 
was considered. Pending approval of boards of education, 
it was agreed that this progrram should be made available 
for those teachers in Lewis County who wished to partici- 
pate* 

The matter of securing board approval was fairly well 
cleariHl up at the next meeting of the administrators. This 
was a crucial hurdle, and it was necessary thoroughly to 
discuss it; it seemed highly unlikely that any school board 
member could take exception to its obvious potential value 
to the youth and adults of Ltwis County. 

The principals continued their regular bi-monthly 
meetings ; the focus now, however, was on topics and areas 
which were more or less directly related to the Project 
goals. Meanwhile two other intensive in-service confer- 
ences were held by the administrators ; one involving their 
participation in Child Study which will be described later; 
the other, a week end conference held approximately a 
year after the one which has just been describee!. 

In October, 1900, the group met at Colgate Inn, Ham- 
ilton, New York, with Dr. Ernest Gosline, the Consulting 
Psychiatrist. The agenda for the week end meeting at 
Hamilton consisted of * * Tiie Meaning of Aggression,^* and 
**The Meaning of Discipline/^* Now the group was more 
capable than ever l>efore of looking intensively at pro- 
found psychological problems. 

The first topic took up most of an afternoon and eve- 
ning. Dr. Gosline defined the meaning of aggression,'* 
as well as placing this mechanism in the context of a par- 



• The tronscribctl record of this conference runs to 129 typed pages. 
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tieular psychiatric framework. The discussion included a 
detaileti explaiuition of the dynamics of aggression and 
the many forms aggression may take. Implications were 
spelled out, particularly regarding aggression in the 
school setting, both as a positive and as a destructive force 
in human behavior. After such an experience as this one, 
it seems difficult to believe that anyone who deals with 
people should not have some understanding of what 
* 'aggression" means. 

At the Colgate meeting a modest experiment was car- 
ried on. Before the lecture and discussion on aggression 
the first half of a film entitled "Discipline in the Class- 
room" was shown. The film shows two ways of handling 
what teachers call "discipline" (also known as control). 
The first half shows a classroom in which the teacher him- 
self i.s out of control, and, because of his poor judgment 
and his inability to understand his own insecurity, subse- 
quently loses control of the pupils in his classroom. ( Later 
in this narrative we shall discuss "discipline" in more 
detail because of its importance to classroom teachers). 
At this point the film was stoppe<i — that is before the sec- 
ond sequence — and each meralwr of the group was asked 
to write a brief, unsigned, essay on what he saw. The next 
morning, i.e., following Dr. Oosline's detailed lecture and 
the ensuing discussion, the second half of the film was 
viewed. This showed how another teacher, who possesseil 
understanding of human nature and a modest sense of 
humor, would handle the situation in the same classroom. 
Following this viewing of the film—iind, without prior 
notification, each member of the group was then asked to 
write another essay, i.e., to react to wliat they saw in the 
second part of the film. Later, a count was made of arbi- 
trarily selected psychological terms found in the two es- 
says. No names were attached to the essays, they were 
merely identified by number. Below is what was found as 
a result of Dr. Oosline's lecture and the ensuing discus- 
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fiion. Colnnm 1 shows the number of words and phrases 
found in the first group of essays* Clolmnn 2 shows the 
number and variety of words and phrases found in the 
second group of essays: 

COLUMN 1 

These words ami phras^es were found in esj^ay Xo. 1. 



An^oties 

Emotionally 

Emotional unstable 

Hostilities 

Inseinire 

Probli>nis 



COLUMN 2 

These w<<nls and phrasos wcro found in c'ssay Xo. L^ 

Actinjy; out ('oinjmlsions and ajafgrossion 1 

Aggression 9 

Aggr(»ssivc* 1 

Anxii'ty 

Anxieties 

Attention jjetting 

Defense 

Defense Mechanism 

Ego 

Emotionally unstable 

Peelings 

Peeling of personal guilt 

Prustrations 

Hit out against 

Hostility 

Inseeurities 

Meclianisms 

Motivation 

Needs 

Projects 

Reaction to 
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Reference to cause of behavior 1 

Stritdng out 1 

Tension 1 

The teacher 's personal problems 8 

Why people do things they do 1 



For whatever it is worth, it seems obvious that the be- 
havior of the teachers in the film on discipline had taken 
on nieaiiing for the group in terms of psychological con- 
cepts. For the time being at least, the audience w^as think* 
ing in a somewhat different dimension than before. It may 
not be out of order to assume that education, whether of 
chihlren or adults, may be more fruitful if tiie experience 
is sustained and the topic is in focus. Perhaps the frag- 
mentation of a child's daily school experience has some 
bearing on mental health. 

The week end seminar closed following the description 
of a discipline clinic** by a principal from a neighboring 
high school. 

F< r most of the two years, the topics of the bi-monthly 
me^t J gs of the District Superintendent, principals, and 
Supervisors were geared to the Project To be sure, there 
were occasional lapses ; at times it was difficult for some 
to push next year's budget figures out of mind; or the 
problem of where to find new teachere. And there was an 
occasional human yen on the part of some to find a simple 
formula for dealing with complex administrative dilem- 
mas. 

At the risk of over-simplification, the substance of 
these meetings revolved around : 1 ) the meaning of * * frus- 
tration,'* 2) the meaning of **self-concepf 3) the mean- 
ing of perception/* 4) the meaning of *Hhreat,** and 5) 
problems in communication. Ther'^ were occasional short 
lectures necessary to describe a tlieoretical frame of ref- 
erence and an occasional viewing of films,* and, whenever 
possible, situations were role-played. The agenda for one 



* A list of filtos will be found in the appendix. 
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meeting seemed to flow quite easily, either directly or by 
implication, from the previous meeting. There was ample 
flexibility so that the agenda often grew out of problems 
brought to the meetings by tlie principals themselves. 

When one principal reported that his teachers had re- 
cently devoted several faculty meetings to considering 
their own frustrations, he declared that his teachers' meet- 
ings or this topic proved helpful to him as well as to his 
faculty. 

The administrators then wanted to di.scuss their own 
frustrations and needs. This tojuc continued to be on the 
agenda for several sessions. In sunuiiarizing their fnis- 
trations, the following points were nmde: 

1. The principal is caught in the crossfire of teachers, 
parents, pupils, board members, as well as vague 
and often unfounded rumors which develop in any 
community. 

2. He is more or less under constant threat. 

3. He has the need always to be right. 

4. Pupils, teachers and the public have an image of 
him which includes measures of high expectation. 

The principals were nble to look fairly straiglit in tlie 
eye at the frustrations of both teachers and administra- 
tors. They rocognized that there are a variety of ]>ressures 
and deadline demands which can create chronic frustra- 
tion for many people. 

When it came to tlie point of discussing the threat 
which an administrator presents to some or all of his teach- 
ers, tlie principals found it somewhat difficult at first to 
accept the possibility that such a state of atTairs might 
exist But then, they began to look at the problem in some 
detail and to discuss such matters as the principal as an 
authority figure in the school cominunity by virtue of re}>- 
resenting tfie board of education; that he is in a position 
to give or witlihold what may be neede<l by a teacher; 
eitlier supplies needed for instruction, favorable location 
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of a classroom, judicious scheduling of classes ; or even 
attention and approval. The principals re<'ognized that 
because teachers had learned to live with threat did not 
necessarily mean that they were not threatened or had 
accepted it. The extent to which a teacher niij?ht he wob- 
bled by his presence mijsfht never be determine<l. Eventu- 
ally, even the most <*<)nsi(lerate and thonj^htful n<hiiinistra- 
tor, it was l)elieve<i, should realize that threat in any 
authority situation is ubiquitous. 

It should he pointed out that, in discussions of the kind 
held by the administrators^ it is always easier to discuss 
the problems of teachers as such, that is, the problems of a 
group, than to discuss the })rohlems of a parti<'ular teach^ 
er, especially as he interacts with the character ami per- 
sonality of the administrator. 

Through<mt this report we have tried to p<Mnt out tliat 
the approach to disciissinjr liurnan relati<ms ))roblems is 
in itself, a t<H'hni<iue. We hvgm h\ h)okiii^ at them **in 
general' ' !)y way of lihns; or discussing theory, an<l so 
forth. Kventualiy, ho\vev<»r, the pro<'ess pays otT to the 
extent to wliich we are af>!e to look at con<Tet(» situations 
involving real peo)>Ie, iih'hidiftg ourselves. The rout<» l)c»- 
gins with **tlie generaP* hut must wind up with 'Mh(» ))ar- 
ticnlar. To look at ours<»lvi's in particular is a <'onsi<ler- 
al>le achieve!n(»nt ofi the way to better mental health. 

'i*he principals inevital^ly W(*re IcmI to consider tlu* <)nal- 
ity <if the relationship l>etween the!!»selves and their la<'^ 
uities. 1'h(\v in^gan l>y attempting to look at some of the 
characteristics of administrators as compared with t<*ach- 
ers. Per <*orollary, the f>rin,*ipals <lisc!issed their roles and 
their nee<is, ami how these aeeds were met by th(> resjxm- 
sibilities of administration. They recogni/ed that U) some 
ext(»nt at h^ast, administration requires a <'c»rtain ainount 
of aggression. 

From this point it was easy to consider the m(>aning of 
**s(»lf-<*once{>f One njemher of the group, for example, 
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courageously dis<>ns$ed the insight he had gained regard- 
ing his motives for beooming an administrator. He rec- 
ognized that some of his unmet needs as a boy — needs 
growing of some feeling of inferiority — might now be 
compensattHl for by his work in administration. 

It was logical at this {^>oint to look at the meaning of 
perception : namely, that the principal sees the situation 
the teacher, or other members of his staff, see it 
another way. After viewing the film Perception" they 
recognized that good human relations could be blocked by 
a distortion in |>erception. Each person sees the situation 
from a viewpoint which is undoubtedly conditioned by his 
own background and current needs. The group concluded, 
after considerable discussion on perception, that a situa- 
tion might always l>e improved whenever there is conflict 
between human l>eings in the school or the community or 
the home, by asking the question— How do yon think he 
sees the probleni or the situation ?" 

With time, the admin istrators were more able to bring 
their resjM'ctivo personal human relations problems before 
the group for <liscussion. In doing so they could not avoid 
c(msi<loring the ini|)ortance of coninninicaticm in human 
relations. This pt-obh'ni was brought into fo<'us by role- 
playing, and by carcl'ully oxauiining the meaning of words 
used in .-i conference ln'tweeii an administrator and a 
teacher or a parent. They recognized that such a confer- 
ence could tnke on volatile dimensions if words used were 
emotionally loaded and lind ditVerent meanings for differ- 
ent fteopie. P'or example, one principal brought up a situ- 
ation i!i whicli a tesK-her wns caught in the s(}ueeze between 
certilieation requirements and the demands of personal 
problems which nuule it difficult lor him to meet l)oth 
requirements nt the same time. After describing the situ- 
ation the principal involved assumed his own role, and 
another principal played the role of the teacher. After 
role-playing this situation, other members of the group 
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commonted on the statements made by the principal in 
response to those ma<le by the teacher. The imp! i<*at ions 
of a sfcitement, or even of a word^ were seruj>u)ously 
examined. Whenever possil)le, statements were reeon- 
stnieted more precisely and eonseijuently resnltini in In'tti^r 
understan<lin|?. 

Another aihninistrator wanted the j?ronp to <lisenss 
a rehitively simple problem involving? the status of a bus 
driver. The j^roup worked on this problem for two ses- 
sions. Jn this situation, there were two major areas to 
consider: 1) a c<miplicati<m in comnninieation^ and l!) the 
low self~<'oncept of th<' bus driver. As it turned out, tlu* 
bus driver's self-concept had apparently been nnich lower 
than the a<iministrator sUNp<»ctcd. This to a break- 
down in ecMiimunication- After the f^roup discussecl tliis 
l>articular problem from every anj?Ie, they conclude<l that 
what may appear on the surface to be a minor ]>robh'm to 
the admifiistrator, wlu) is busy with many olh<»r — and 
often complex — proldems, mi<?ht be a v<»ry sif^nilicant 
problem to the person net in the a<lministrativ(» role. 

It is inten*stin<; in mio that both the administrators 
an<i the clerjrymcn who later became involve<l in the Proj- 
ect, wanted to discuss the implieaticms of perception and 
coirununication as these topii-s are IuvoIvimI in t)u» prnb^ 
lem of ineetin.if pub)i<* expectation. In both tlu'se fxroups 
tluTe was some feelinjt; that the public's perception and 
that of the individual involved may Ik* incontcruous. 
School administrators recoi^nize the importan<*e of their 
position in the public eye. Furthermore, studi<»s havi* 
shown thai pupils look to the hi<<h school princij^al as an 
example of exemj)lnry hehnvior and as a person poss<*Ms- 
ing psycholojjica! insimfht. There are imi)Iications here 
foi the frrist of a in(»nlal Invilth project; or in consid<'rin.ix 
the mental health aspects of the administrator's situatioii. 

This careful examination of huinafi reflations pn^MtMns 
by way of role-playiiiLT, and within the framowork of por- 
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eeption, threat, and frustration turned out to he a most 
effective way of helping the administrators not only 
understand basic psychological mechanisms but more 
clearly to see their roles in the complex milieu of a<lminis- 
tration. In fact, this particular in-service experience made 
such an impression on some administrators that three 
years later they suggested that an account of their role- 
playing experiences l)e include<l in an orientiition ])rogram 
for all new teachers coming into Lewis Coimty. 

From time to time the group considered some of the 
elements which maintain homeostasis within the school, 
and how this can be disrupted if the administrator fails to 
re<'ognize the reality of collective emotion in his school. 
He may unwittingly throw it off balance by unwarranted 
or unprepared-for changes in routine. Kelate<l to this, the 
group aired their views on "stress" as this was mani- 
feste<l by teachers and pupil.s and some of the conditions 
which contribute to .'Jtress within the school. For exam])le, 
changing teadier's sche<lules without adequate prepara- 
tion of teachers for change; giving a teadier a difficult 
group to handle at the last period of the day; or issuing 
bulletins on matters which should have been discussed 
before taking action. 

Lectures were ffw, but were occasionally needed to 
change the pace, and to present material to the adminis- 
trators which might be useful in the light of points brought 
out in discussion. For example, it becuTne apparent as 
time went on that an administrator needed a simi>le but 
workable theoretical franu» of reference with regard to 
behavior. At that time, a frame of reference which 
seemed most appropriate and easy to comprehend in its 
bare fraiuework was an adaptation of Maslow's "Needs 
Theory." An outline of Maslow's theory of human 
motivation, adapted from his book, "Motivation and Per- 
sonality,"' was })resented and discussed (see Appendix 
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A). Briorty stntiHi this is a hierachy of five major needs" 
areas : 

Pir«t nevd Physiological 

Seeo»^'' aced Safety 

Third need Love 

Fourth need Ks?teem 

Fifth ncHHl Self-actualization 

(This need is seldom, or ever achieve<l, unless 
more basic needs are satisfied). 

Thrive imiH)rtant s^neralizations were pointwl out in 
the discussion : 

1. Needs are arranged in such order as to require the 
jyratification of one manifest need before moving on 
to another. Gratification, however, is not merely 
satisfaction but is a means of releasing tension. 

2. Failure to meet needs at one level, such as ** esteem'* 
needs, stimulates the individual to fall back to needs 
of another level, or vice versa. For example, when 
love needs are not met, these may be substituted by 
moving up to esteem needs, i.e., a person who feels 
unlove<l may compensate by acquiring status, or 
reputation for achievement 

3. Teachers might find the following generalization to 
be more useful than any other: only unsatisfied 
iiee<ls act as strong motivators of behavior. In other 
words, this generalization suggests that any deviate 
behavior is a signal that some basic neeil is not 
being met. 

Another useful frame of reference disi^ussetl is t!)e one 
develope<l by Havighurst, known as ^^Developmental 
Tasks.'* ^ Again, at the risk of over-simi)lification, the 
position taken by Havighurst is that at certain stages in 
the development of a child, by the very nature of his own 
growth ])rcK*esses, and the demands of the culture, he auto- 
matically wants to learn certain skills to prepare himself 
for what will be required of him as an adult. This does 
not mean that every adolescent at age twelve and on the 
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same day beprins to work on the developmental task of 
learning an appropriate masculine or feminine social 
role^'; Home twelve-year-oldn mature more slowly than 
others. But prenerally s|>eakinff, at about age twelve, the 
adolescent begins working on the developmental tasks 
common to twolvo-ycar-olds, whether ])arents or teachers 
know it or not. Another way to look at this matter is by 
way of assuming that the ten developmental tasks of the 
adolescent |K»cr group, or some variation, or omission 
thereof, is the nugor agenda as far as the youngster is 
concernc<l. S(mie of the developmental tasks are move 
apparent than others — depending uV'on the individual in- 
volved — and may be (piite volatile. The emotion which is 
generated th(»rcby, and the sometimes bizarre way in 
which a youngster attempts to meet the requirements of 
his developmental tasks, causes a parent to wonder wliat 
is going on, as the youngster oscillates betw<H»n nutting 
the denumds of his developmental tasks and retreating 
to the smirity and certainty of an earlier state of devel- 
opment. In any case, if a youngster by-passes a develop- 
mental task, he will run into it sooner or later, only to find 
that it is much harder to learn when he is no longer an 
adolescent than it wouhl h*ive been at tlie re<]uire<l age. 
Boys and girls have a legitimate claim to the fulfillment 
of these tasks, and regardless of the bill of fare provided 
by the school, they more or less work on these tasks at all 
times. (See Appendix B for list of tasks) 

What has this got to do with mental health? Mental 
health is enhanced, not only for the pupils, but for the 
teacher as well — and we might add the parent too — when 
there is recognition that a growing boy or girl works on 
these tasks. In other words, much of the so-called aca- 
demic studies in the typical high school might be njore 
eagerly pursued by many pupils if all concerned in teach- 
ing them would recognize that the developmental tasks 
of the adolescent could be used for motivating hiooi and 
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embolU>8hinir the ourrictilnm. It doosn't take much 
thought to realize that while a youngster may find intel- 
lectual satisfaction in pursuing some jiarticular subject, 
this is not the only cause for his efforts. He dreams of the 
time when he will Im? independent of j>arents, economically 
jndei>endent by liavinjcr an occupation ; when he will have 
a home of his own ; and when, perhaps most difficult of all, 
the value system of the society in which he lives will nmke 
enough sense for him so that he can commit himself to it 
wholeheartedly. 

Mental hnalth is enhnnce<l when the youngster's efforts 
and goals are as consistent as possible ; when at least some 
of his curriculum is based on his need for finding imme<li- 
ate ywrsonal meaning in life. 

As this group moved along the way to l>ettcr hu;iian 
relations it should Ik» apparent to the reader that two 
important milestones had l>een reached. 1) By taking 
two entire afternoons to discuss a relatively minor prob- 
lem involving a bus driver, and his nee<is, in<li<'atcd lluit 
the administrators were l>ec(»ming more aware that minor 
details in human relations are important and are not sim- 
ilarly })erceive<l from the top of the totem pole as they arc 
from the Iwttom. '2) The group had now arriv<»<l at tlx* 
point where they tiot only «-ould take two entire aftenjoons 
to examine and «liscuss the bus «lriver situation, but thev 
did m wilHnj^ly, Whvn tlio tliscnssion ran owr tho usiinl 
time for closinj? they wanted to eontinue diseussinp: tins 
question. Knrthennore, there was inereasinp: expression 
of dissatisfaetion by some of the flrroup if the afternoon 
meetinpfs were ent short; they wanted the time ext(»nded. 
Appan»nt!y thv quality of iho sessions witli Dr. Oosline, 
and with Dr. Preseott (which will Ih» described later), had 
made an impression! The administrators had UisUhI the 
professional satisfaction of looking at human relations in 
detail and deptli; they became njore ea^^er to exph>re in- 
tensively other problems. 
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In c<mcluHion, thone meetings demouKtruted eertxiin 
important prwesses necessarj" to help adnunistrators 
toward a broader an<l deeper understanding^ of their role. 

1) Instead of diseuHHing human relations in the ab- 
stract, their understanding develoi>ed through dis- 
cussion of actual situations within the schools. 

2) Uy role-playing, they reeognize<i certain aspects of 
a prol^Ieni lieretofore unnotiee<l. 

3) The principals increasingly realize<l on the one hand 
that human behavior sometimes doesn't seem to 
make sense; on the other hand, with some under- 
standing and thought, the emotion involved in a 
concrete situation can Ik? recognized and its logic 
understood. 

4) In all the situations discussed, the importance of 
two-way c(>nnnuni<*ation InH-ame noti<*eable. 

5) None of the hunum relations problems discussed 
could l>e adequately understood without placing 
them within the context not only of tlie school, but 
in the context of an individuaPs life outside the 
school connnunity. 

The latter point bcn-ame increasingly apparent when 
the principals discussed such a sim])le thing as a pupil 
who livwl in a home where the fatlier worked a niglit shift 
This meant that during tlie day while the father slej^t the 
child had to he silent at home, but during the school hours 
took his restraint out on an already annoyed and possibly 
insecure teacher. Since this problem eventually eouhl 
wind up in tlie principaPs lap, it was obvious to the group 
that in this i>articular situation, as in niany other similar 
ones, the administrator was dealing with an annoyed 
teacher, an irritated child, and a complex family situation. 
In other words, whether school ])ersonnel wi<li it or not, 
the child inevitably brings to the classroom the stress an<i 
strain of his home milieu. He does not hang himself and 
his jHist on the door outside the classroom as he does his 
hat and roat. 
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The Teachers Studtj nixldren 

Because the results of the Child Study program in 
Lewis County se<»me<l so nieaninjrful with respeet to the 
Project goals, a somewhat detailed description of tliis is 
essential Child Study means exactly what it says: the 
methods uschI and }>oint of view expressed comhine to 
produce a more or less profound understanding of human 
behavior. This is all the more striking InH-ause teachers 
are accustomed to hearing about their responsibility for 
knowing the individual child, and recognising individual 
diflferences, yet are unable to do so for hcveral reasons. 
Studying an indivi«hml child rcHjuires a synthesis of scien- 
tific knowhHlge now available about cliildri»n, together with 
data obtained by observation over an a<UMjuate time span. 
This pr(H'i»ss eventually Iea<ls to understamling the forces 
which impinge upon a child, an<l make him what he is. It 
is iHost difficult, if not impossible, for teachers rcHjuin'd 
as tbi\v are to histruct a class of so many pupils, trying to 
mn-t cb-acllines. to >tndy an individual pupil. Prescott 
states : 

'*( obviously teachers can learn the scientific facts 
thi»y nml only gra<iually. Equally obvious is the fact 
that no teacher can gath<»r each year all the facts he 
ni»cds to un<lerstan<l each child as an indivi<hml. The 
gathering of the nt^'cssary facts has to l>e a continuous 
coopiTative nctivitv involving the school nurse and 
doctor, tlu» visiting teacher and the school psychologist 
(if the school has these), and the teachers w^ho, one 
after another, guide the <'hild's leaniing. 

** However, even when teachers have the scientific 
facts they neetl and the nec(»ssary information about 
individual children, they have to be trained in scien- 
tific methods of interpreting these data. Clinical psy- 
chologists, psychiatrists, and the psychiatric social 
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workers, require this training and teaeliern are no dif- 
ferent from other profensional persons/^ 

Teachers are under trenientlous pressures to meet 
many requirements — some clearly perceivcHl — and some 
quite ehisive. Durintr tins peri(Ml of transition in Ameri- 
can (Hhicnticm, in view of what lias just b(»en stateil, umny 
teachers nn<h>uhtcdly are thinking as Hamlet did when he 
said, **the time is out of joint/* 

Before jfivinm: a brief description of Child Study it 
will help the n»ader to know sometliinff of the nature of a 
pervading pro!>lem in teaching to which l>r. Prescott and 
his colleagues have long addressed themselves, and some- 
thing abimt thc» refreshing solution to the problem which 
be presenttHl to tlie <»<lucators of Lewis (\mnty. Dr. I^res- 
cotthas long mai!itnin(»d that teachers, regardless of what 
they teacht ultimately must m\ko judgments jilumt chil- 
dren; and that th<*s(* judgments are crucial in the life of 
the c'hild. In order for these jndgm<nits to 1h» as valid and 
helpful as possible, they must U» bascnl on facts — not 
opinions. Prescott maintains that the scientific knowknlge 
about chiM growth aiul <ieveIopment now available to 
teachers and others can only Ik* put to use if a child is 
studied over a period of time, an<l within a frame of ref- 
erence, as described in the following paragrapiis, 

lie illustrat^nl tlu» cogency of his point of view by dem- 
onstrating the tendency of administrators and teachers to 
pass judgment on children without acjecpiate infonnation. 
He did this by giving the group a limit(»d amoimt of infor- 
mation on a pupil and then iisking the group for a diag- 
nosis as to the cause of the pupiPs In-lmvior. After giving 
more information, lie repeatwi tuis }>erformance; thus^ 
giving additional information on the chihl, and continu- 
ing the above process, drove his fxnnt lumie: each diag- 
nosis was modifieil with additional information. Instead 
of talking abstractly about children, Dr, Prescott used 
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the records of only two i)upils as the basis for all observa- 
tions and generalizations lie made regfarding the growth 
and development of children. 

The Child Study program for tea<'hers in Lewis ( 'ounty 
began the week of May Ifi, 10(50, with approximately the 
same group who had met at the Colgate Inn at Hamilton, 
New York, the previous fall. Inasmuch as agreement had 
Im'cu reached on the desirability of making tiiis T>rogram 
available on a voluntary basis to teachers of Lewis Coun- 
ty, it was thought that the i>rcgram ft)r the teachers would 
be more effective if the administrators had an overview cf 
it i)rior to the teachers. This consisted of a series of five 
consecutive seminars beginning at 2:30 in the afterno«>n 
and onding at 8:30 p.m. 

This Child Study ]>rogrnm is nni(jue. It might be 
termed a "package deal," which includes training ses- 
sions for group leaders; consultiints who make three visits 
each year to stinmlate and gui<le the group, and who also 
give n series of lectures on to})ics or issues relatwi to 
child development. The program has built-in "do-it- 
yourself* features which enable autonomous groups of 
teachers almost to carry on for consi<lcrabIe time by them- 
selves. 

The head(juarters of the ])rograni are at the Institute 
For Child Study at the University of Maryland, Or, 
Daniel A, Prescott, prime motivator of the Child Study 
program, was serving as I)ire<-tor of the Institute. Fortu- 
nately, for the Lewis County group, he was the i>erson 
avnilahio to instruct them. Altliough some of the admin- 
istrators had ])artici}>ated in case-conferences and other 
informal conferences on indivi<lual pupils in their respec- 
tive schools, ant! had notetl the positive results of such 
ex])erienees for both pupils and tea<'hers, no one was aware 
at the time the Child Study })rogram was started in Lewis 
County that "the educator's view of what children need 
for promotion of their mental health expres.sed by Dr. 
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Prescott would no doubt find support nmong most psy- 
chotherapists • . . 

The fact that individunis differ from one another, and 
that these difTerences must he taken into aeeount in teach- 
ing them, is probably the most repeated axiom in e<hica- 
"^tional literature. But, stranj?ely enough, it is the a-xio?n 
taken least seriously. And, so Prescott empliasized that 
it doesn^t do any good to know tliat individuals differ 
unless one knows **which^' individual, and all the details 
iibout the individual which make the difference. Through- 
out the week, then, members of the group became ac- 
quainted in detail with the growth patterns of two pupils 
in depth wituin the frame of reference develoj^ed at tlie 
Institute. 

Briefly ])ut, the framework for analyzing n human 
being is as follows: 

1. Physical Factors and Processes: ijln vvth rate, 
energy output, state of health, history and habits, 
limitations and how they are handled, how^ the indi- 
vidual uses his body and, wiiat he looks like. 

2. Love Jielatiouships and Related Processci?: The 
relationships of the individual to tlie ijuportant 
persons anmnd him; the difliculties involved and 
how ho responds to these. 

3. Cultural Uackground and Socialization Processes: 
Subcultures, social institutions such as the school, 
etc., inconsistencies between the cultures and the 
way in which the individual handles these; and any 
special i>ressnres felt by the child. 

4. Peer Group Status and Processes: Characteristic 
behavior in terms of the various peer groups to 
which lie may l>elong; and understanding of the 
requirements of tlie peer group. 

6. Self -development Factors and Proeesses: The in- 
dividnal's self-conception; his perception of the 
factors and forces wiiich imj)inge upon him, and the 
manner in which he reacts to these; and the poten- 
tial which he has for improvement in this respect. 

o 
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6. Self-adjusHve Factors and Vrocesses: The quali- 
tative appraisal of the individuars feelings about 
liimself in relation to the forces about him ; and the 
way in which he adjusts to situation where his 
self-concept may be challenged. 

The above is a brief description of the av s on which 
data are needed in order to study a child eflfer^dvely. The 
procedure by which these data are collected, assembled 
and used will be described later in this report. Meanwhile, 
the week of May 16 passed very quickly, and the closing 
session on May 20 came all too soon. Prescott summarized 
what he had presented to the administrators during the 
week He demonstrated thai when the srimtific knowledge 
available about child growth and development is put into 
use there are observable results! 

Dr. Prescott pointed out that experience is not some- 
thing going on in a vacuum, but is a constantly changing 
and complex combination of forces acting both outside 
and within the child. Over and over Prescott stressed the 
importance of looking at a child as a person rather than 
seeing him as someone to get a *^sure fire answer' ' from. 
Although it was not possible during these five sessions 
with the administrators^ even to l>egin to reproduce the 
experience of Child Study which the teachers would share 
in later on^ Dr. Prescott liad nailed down tlie idea that 
observing children and gathering data about them must 
proceed in a scientific and orderly way; and that making 
significant deeisionn on children j'Jmuld l>e consi<lered ns 
a vital ])ro('ess in the chiUPs life; and njost certainly not 
something to be done ha])hazardly. 

As tlie administrators commented on the program it 
was obvious that they were impresned with the philosophy 
and procedure described by Dn Prescott. One principal 
stated *^ Teachers really don't see individual pupils; they 
see only groups. ^ ^ Another pointed out that, * * It is encour- 
aging to know we can help a pupil in spite of his charae- 
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ter/' And another expressed his optimism in that **some- 
thing can be done'' for children. Dr. Prescott demon- 
strated that Behavior is caused and the causes are mul- 
tiple/' heretofore felt by many to be more or less a cliche ; 
and the administrators had been impressed with the dem- 
onstration. As one i)rineipal pointed out Prescott has 
helped me put things together." 

Because so many hours liad l)een spent looking at only 
two children, even though they were personally unknown 
to the administrators, the children had become alive. There 
was more or less identification with them. One adminis- 
trator even spoke of getting to know and love him," and 
stated **what an awful job just growing up" can be. The 
record shows the administrators had learned much about 
studying children as well as gaining inspiration for helping 
their teachers better understand the way in which children 
can be expected to behave as they move along the occa- 
sionally thorny path to adulthood. Furthermore, during 
the week, the administrators recognized and deplored 
their lack of contiict with pupils, occasioned by tlieir many 
other duties, a condition frequently sensed by teachers. 

It is difficult ade<}uately to describe the noticeable 
reaction of the administrators to Prescott's presentation 
at the conclusion of this i)artieular week. Perhaps the 
most insightful clue to their response to the i)rogram is 
the fact that several pointed out that despite the demands 
made on them during the week — that they had both to 
meet the full responsibilities in their respective schools as 
well as to attend these sessions — they had found it easier 
to handle their school problems that week than would 
have seemed possible under the circumstances. 

In addition to what was learned directly about the 
Child Study program, there was a subtle but notable bene- 
fit which accrued to the members of the group as a result 
of this series of meetings. While working with Dr. Pres- 
cott, members of the group had been enjoying each other's 
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company; and especially enjoyed the fellowship durinjy 
the evening? meal they had taken at one of tfie local res- 
taurants. By virtue of his role as an administrator, and 
because of the isolation of some niral high schools, the 
administrator tends to feel isolated, and needs the rein- 
forcement of regular meetingrs with other adininistrators. 
This i>oint was also stressed by the clergymen as their 
meetings with Dr. Gosline progTesse<l, namely, that by 
cominji^ together they reinforced each otlier as human 
beings— simply through t)ie social aspect of the meetings. 
This was also true of the counselors. Although no study 
was made on this ])oint, one might assume that the nientnl 
health of the meml>ers of the above mentioned grou]>s was 
enhanced by frcijuently meeting together. 

Dr. Prescott returned to Lewis County in August, 
inno, to conduct a two-week workshop at the Lowville 
Academy and Central Scliooi for twenty-five teachers 
from the nine county schools. Fa'vyy teadier came with 
the understanding that in each s<'hool where one or more 
Child Study groups miglit be fonned, two teachers would 
sen-e as the group leaders. A small library of books per- 
taining to child growth and development, human behavior, 
etc., was collected for tii<» workshop. 

Dr. Prescott lectured for about an liour each day; but 
for the most i)art the time was spent in discussing the 
significance of the data assembled by the teachers in the 
grou|>, and of organizing it into the categories developed 
by Dr. i'rescott at the Institute for Child Study. Briefly 
stated, and at the risk of over-simplification, a Child Study 
group proceeds as follows: 

1. Teachers keep what is called a "Behanor Diary"— 
or Journal on one child. This child selected for 
study preferably should not be a problem cliild, but 
one who fi?^pears to l)e as normal ns ])ossible. The 
aim of Child Study is simply what it states: to 
study the child, not to reform him. However, it 
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must also be pointed out that when teachers have 
had an experience in (^hikl Study such as the one 
described here, they are much better equipped to 
cope with a problem child than they might other- 
wise have been. 

The first entry in the diary consists of all the 
vital statistics available on the child as these are 
found in his current school record form. When it 
is possible, which may be only once a day, the teach- 
er notes particular bits of behavior, and recording 
both time and date, puts this into the diary. Once 
eacli two weeks, the Cliild Study groups, usually 
consisting of about fifteen teachers — all of whom 
have volunteered for this experience — meet after 
school to road their diaries to one another. As one 
teacher reads his diary, the other teachers comment 
on the (luality and the accuracy of the entries. Since 
the group leaders liave already had some training 
in this process, an occasional question from them 
suggests the procedure which other members of 
the group miglit follow. These questions usually 
take the form of asking tlie teacher who is reading 
the diary to verify the data, often with tlie implica- 
tion that the entry contains words of such a char- 
acter as to reijuire interpretation. This leads the 
teachers to recognize that value words sucli as 
good - l)ad ' lazy, etc,, have no place in the diary. 
Rather, the entries should be of such character tliat 
tlie writing is completely descriptive, or at least 
as descriptive as possible. To put it another way, 
the entry does not contain the toacherV subjec- 
tive opinion of whnt took place. For example, the 
teacher in this process would not include a state- 
ment such as *^The child seemed to feel snd.^^ Rath- 
er the teacher would describe the ])osture of the 
cliild, what the child stated, the contours of the ap- 
pearance of the chiUrs face, and so forth. 

One striking aspect of tliis experi(»nce is that 
teachers quickly catch on to what is refjuire^l of 
them, and indicate how much personal satisfa<'tion 
they get by learning how to write accurately and 
to portray factually what they see almut children. 
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2. Next, the teachers proceed to do what Prescott calls, 
"Locating Areas of Ignorance." This is done by 
classifying the areas of information under a code 
number similar to the Dewey Decimal system, and 
then Slotting the gaps by reviewing the numbers. 
The six areas on which information is required 
have been briefly described on pages ;i5-3f). 

3. When the diaries of the teachers contain a substan- 
tial amcunt of data about a child, the teachers pro- 
ceed to what Prescott calls, Making Multiple and 
Tentative Hypotheses*' about the causes for any 
particular bit of the child's behavior. They are en- 
couraged to make up as many as twenty or more of 
these, if possible. Taking one teacher's diary at a 
time, and continuing through, before proceeding to 
another, the hypotheses are verified or imverified 
by reading the material in the diary to see whether 
or not the evidence already collected supports or 
does not support one or more of the hypotheses. 

This is stimulating exercise for teachers in that 
it usually reveals, at least the first experience does, 
that judgments made by teachers about children 
are more often than not unsustained by the facts. 
This stimulates them to move on to prove whether 
or not the axiom **that behavior is caused" can be 
verified. For many teachers this approach to Child 
Study may be the first ex}>erience in dealing with 
scientific data about children. Teaching, thus takes 
on a new meaning. Some of the uncertainty and 
fuzziness involved in knowing children disappears; 
a measure of certainty and security emerges. 

4. The next step in Child Study requires the teachers 
io look for patterns of behavior which recur; and 
to seek for causes via the multiple hypotheses 
metiiod. This not only helps tear-hers to identify the 
patterns and situations which are repeated in the 
child's life; it also helps them understand the char- 
acteristic methods used by the child to handle these 
situations. When this exercise is repeated several 
times, teachers are in a position to understand and 
assimilate psychological principles which in most 
cases heretofore were only theory to them. 
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Teaohor pducntion 1ms incri'asinjyly Ikm'Oiiio a Uir^ot 
for fritics of Americnn public schools; hut, also, by some 
who believo in the general soun<hu»ss of American pnblic 
schools. Essentially, one basis for the constructive criti- 
cism is that teachers are subject^ to fragmentary experi- 
ences, i.e., courses in |)sycholog>% child growth, and so 
forth, whidi they are assumed to l>e able to integrate when 
they get into the classroom. The assumption is erron- 
eous; and teachers frequently speak of the frustration 
attending their inability to put theory into practice. One 
might siMK'ulate whether or not such frustration effects 
the mental health of teachers. In any case, the data pre- 
sented later in this report is interesting in relation to such 
speculation. Teachers in Child Study do integrate their 
knowledge. By 8tud>'ing a child as a growing human being 
in his context, and via his perceptions, the teachers inevi- 
tably s>Tithesize their knowledge because of the process 
built into the Child Study program. They see results, both 
in the child and in themselves. 

The first year of Child Study ends after the teachers 
have answered live questions : 

1. What was the child working on during this year? 

2. What was he up against! 

3. What assets did he have! 

4. What did the school do to help him accomplish what 
he was working on and to deal with what he was up 
against? 

5. What can the school do in the future to facilitate 
his best development? 

The next two years of Chihl Study takes the teachers 
through not only a rclinomcnt of the first y<»ars experience ; 
they also acquire more knowledge in those areas of the 
behaWoral sciences which help them better understand 
children: cultural anthropology, sociolog>', and psychol- 
ogy. ( For a complete description of The Child Study pro- 
gram see reference 12. See also reference 11.) 
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The ( 'liild Study ])rograni continued for two years in 
most of tlie schools InvolvAd, and tlie teachers at Lowville 
Acadenjy & Ccntinl Sciiool insi8te<l on continuinj? the 
projn-am for a tliird year. All tofcether, the proj?rain in- 
eluded three summer workshops, led by nine members of 
the Institute staff, and three visits each year to the vari- 
ous jrroups by someone from the Institute, as well as the 
delivery of three Iwtures each year to all the participants. 
During? the swond summer, two elementary teachers at- 
tended a six week session at the Institute. 

Schools everywhere include pupils who, at some time 
or other, and for varyinp: reasons, run into difficulty. There 
are ninny ways to cope with tliese situations, some nmre 
etTective than others. The basic in^rre<Hent in one success- 
ful fonnuia is to take an objective look at the pu}>il. AVIien 
a f^roup of teachers do this, lookinjr at ail the details of 
his backp^round, history, assets and Ihibilities, soinetliinj? 
intan.a:ible happens. It has frequently been observed that 
the teacher sees the pupil in a dilTerent Ih^ht than ho did 
prior to this experience; and, as a result, teachers have 
repeatedly been heard to say something: like this—** He is 
no longer a problem for me." Or, *'I think he's changed 
for tlic ]»etter,'' when probably what did liappen was that 
the teacher's percolation changed, and this subtly efTected 
the child. 

Jn evaluating the Child Study program, the research- 
ers decided to discover what etTect, if any, this program 
had on the puj»iis of the teachers who were in Child Study. 
This was <lone by asking the question, **AVhat is tiie rela- 
tionship between teachers i>articipating in the ( 'hi Id Study 
program and the number of jierceived problems of their 
pupils?" Kven at the risk of boring the reader, it seems 
necessary to descnl)e this research in detail, es})ecially 
since this i)articular problem had never been researched 
and because the results are meaningful. 

The tables Mow give the reader the statistical results 
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of this study, which may he briefly described as follows: 
Fifth grade pupils of the Child Study teachers, 185 
pupils in all, were ffiven the Junior Youth Inventory/ 
This is a series of 1(58 statements, divided into five cate- 
gories: (1) About Me and My School; CJ) About Me and 
My Home; (3) Alwut Myself; (4) Getting Along with 
Other People; and, (5) Things in General The state- 
ments are constructed in such a way as to indicate some 
desire, need, or dislike by the pu}>il. Althougii flivided into 
five categories as shown above, the stati»ments nuiy be 
rearranged under several other categories by the tea<'her 
or guidance counselor, so that the results may be use<I for 
analysis of pupil needs in areas other than those listed 
above. The pupil is asked to dieck each statement as a 
Bijr JM'obleni, a Middle-sized Problem, a Little Problem, 
or No I'roblem for him. After he has <lone so, he is tlien 
told to draw a circle anmnd the three problems he would 
Hiost like to solve. In addition, the Inventory was given 
to other fifth grade pupils in Lewis ('ounty whoso teach- 
ers had never participated in the Child Study j^rogram; 
and to a sampling of fifth grade ]>upils outside Lewis 
County whose teachers had not particij)ated in a Child 
Study program. 

Pupils and their teachers are i<lentified as follows: 

Al— Teachers in Lewis County who had been in Child 

iStudy tw^o years 
A2 — Teachers in Lewis County who had been in Child 
Study one year 
B — Teachers in l^ewis County Avho had not been in the 

Child Study program 
C— i eachers outside Lewis County and who had not been 
in a Child Study program 

It was not possibl(» to use controls in terms of ideal 
research <lesign since no pre-tcst was cmployi»d, and since 
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the tpacluTs volimtcoml for the Child Study program. 
However, if the teacher ^rroupss involved are siinihir in 
major charaeteri^ties ami in the amount of acadenne 
knowIe<lj(e alwut the psyeholofrical principles wliich under- 
lie liehavior, we may assume that tliere is no hias ofwr- 
atinff in the ciiarncteriHticK of the jrroups except that wliich 
has heen accjuircd in the Chihl Study sessions. A tliird 
group (»utside the c<»unty provides a :<anip!inff of manifest 
prohlems of children of comparahle aj?e and ifrnde and 
eliminates the iH)ssihility of hias if tlieir manifest proh- 
lems are similar to those of pupils in Group B. 

The reader will note that the pupils of teachers in the 
Child Study projifram perceive themselves as havin^j; sig- 
nificantly fewer prohlems of a school nature than pupils 
in groups B and ('; hut that there are no significant diff<'r- 
ences in the mean scores of the (»ther four constructs. 
Although tliere is no signilicant difTerence in the mean 
scores of groups a 1 and A2 and B on the third construct— 
♦♦Ahout Myself"~the <HfTerence in this case may he 
clinically signilicant. Sinc<- the program of Child Study 
was held in a school setting, and was designed to help 
teachers hetter understand the psych(»Iogical principles 
wirn'h underlie heliavior, there was no reason to helieve 
the program wcMihl dcH-n-ase prohlems of a <lifTerent set- 
ting. 

()n<' other fact regarding the teachers in Cliihl Study 
should not<'d with respect tr» the study repcuted ahove. 
namely that ihc fcnrhrrs in Chilil Stiif/tf had an (ivcratfc of 
tu-t'lrc less liours fft(if/uati' irork than all the vihvr tcarli- 
r/-,v /H Li'tris Cduntii; and the (cadirrs of the Control ffntup 
ouisitlr Lr/ri.s Count if had an ai-rraf/r of from ten to nine- 
Urn hours more f/raduate uork than the Child Study 
teat hers, and taught in an area wln're the pupils might h<' 
considered upward striving. This fact takes on adde<l di- 
meiision when viewed clinically. Although the teachers in 
Chihl Study luui >igiiilicantly less formalized education 
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than those not in Child Study, they apparently had more 
information on the behavior of children, as shown in the 
results of the study reporte<l below. The reader may draw 
his own conclusions as to the implications of this fact as 
this relates to the training? and selection of teachers ; and 
it is ho|wd that further research will be conducted in this 
dirwtion. 

In addition to tiie above, another question was asked: 
"Do the teachers who have l>ei»n in Child Study show 
more empathy toward pupils than teachers who have not 
been in Child Study?" 

To obtain data on this question, the Minnesota Teacher 
Attitude Inventory* was given to thri'e groups of teach- 
ers as described below. 

1. Teachers of Lewis County ])articipating in the 
Child Study Program for at least one year. Tliis 
group will Ikj referrtnl to as C.S. T. 

2. Teachers of Lewis County not participating in the 
I'liild Study Program. This grouj) will be referred 
to ns N.C.S.T. ami consisted of both elementary and 
secondary teachers. 

3. A group of teachers from a community outside 
Lewis County, but similar to Lewis County, who 
have not had the opportunity to participate in a 
Child Study program. This group will be known 
as the Control group. 

The C.S.T. group numbered 82, with 8 men and 74 
women. They liad a mean age of 45.(K) years and an n\er- 
age of 15.23 years of tear Iiing experience. The N.C.S.T. 
group consisted of 2;J8, with 109 men and 128 women and 
one who did not dieck the informntion blank as to sex. 
They had a mean age of 38.17 years and an average of 
12.32 years of teaching experience. Since the composition 
of tlie two groups differed somewhat as to the percent of 
men and women, and the number of years of teaching ex- 

* The Psychological Corporation, 304 East 450) Street, New York 17, 
N.Y. 
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perience, it was important to obtain scores of a /syroup of 
teachers very similar to the ChilJ Stii<ly jfroup on tlw^e 
two factors. This thini grroup, known as the Control 
group, consistetl of 59 teachers from a community outside 
Lewis Connty. None of tlie 15 vnBU and 43 womrn hud 
participated in a Child Study group. They had a mean 
age of 43.88 years and an average cf 14,68 years of teach- 
ing expe^'ience. 

By referring to Table IT, the reader can note tliat the 
C.S.T. group obtained a mean score on the MTAI of 
136.45 and tliat the Control gronp had the lowest mean, 
112.15; the N.C.S.T. group (Lewis County tenchers) pos- 
sessing a mean of 118.47. Thus we note that the average 
score of each of the two Lewis County groups was in the 
direction that indicates they have more **feer* for chil- 
dren than the Control grorp. 

To enable a statistical evaluation of the significance of 
the mean differences among the three groups, a critical 
ratio was obtained. The9.c data are shown on Table ITL 
The significant higher mean score (1% level) of the C.8.T. 
group over the mean scores of the other two groups may 
have resulted from participation in the Child Study pro- 
gram. The mean scores of t)ie control and N.C.S.T. groups 
did n^t differ significantly. However, the fact that the 
non-Child Study teachers of Lewis County have a higher 
mean score may have resulted from, either ^i) a general- 
ization of the effects of the Child Study program for teach- 
ers w^ho did not participate but who came into profes* 
sional contact with those who did; or (2) because of the 
continuing in-service programs provided by the District 
Superintendent for the school achninistrators, as well as 
the variety of in-service profrrams provided by the admin- 
istrators for their respective teachers. Even though the 
tarn-over of teachers in Lewis County amounts to approx - 
imately fifteen percent per year we might h>T)othesize that 
despite this turn-over, the continuing efforts by the ad- 
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ministrators and the teachers to understand children and 
youth have rcsultotJ in a more positive attitude of teach- 
ers toward children. 

TABLE il 

AAinnesota Teocher AttHude inventory Scores of Three Groups of 
Teochersi the Child Study Teochers (CS.T.), the Non-CMid Study 
Teachers (N.C.S.T.}« ond ^ Control Group 







A^ean 


Varionce 




N 


MTA? 


MTAI 


CS.T. 


82 


136./i5 


1056.14 


N.CS.T 


238 


118.47 


1407.97 


Control 


59 


112J5 


1015.48 



TABLt' tli 

Significance of Mean Oifferen^^ of the Three Teacher Groups 

N.C.S.T. Control 

C.S.T. 
N.C.S.T. 
Control 

* Mean diflPerence signHkont at tlra 1% level. 

To 8unnnarizt»: The mean score of the Child Study 
teachers (1.*?fi.4.')} was sijamificantly higher, and shows a 
more j>ositive attitn<Ie towar<l pupils than the teachers 
not in the Child Study group or in the Control group. The 
pupils of the tea<'hcrs in the Child Study program per- 
ceived themselves as having significantly fewer problems 
with respect to school than do the pupils of the Non-Child 
Study teachers and the pupils o^ tlie Control teachers. 
One conclusion to he <irn\vn from the preceding data is that 
the more positive attitudes toward cliildren are found 
among those groups of teachers with significantly less 
formal education than among the remaining teachers ! 
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CHAPTER VI 



The Counselors' Role 

When the Proje<»t was planned, it was assumed tliat 
eventually the counselors of the nine I^wis County schools 
would be brought into the program. Exactly how and 
when was not clear; but the reader will ro<'ognize that the 
point of view of the District Superintendent, who had 
himself been an elementary school ])rincipal imd sufwr- 
visor, would inevitably <*oincide with principles of jyuid- 
ance. The counselors' knowletlge of behavior, their skills 
in the use and inten>retation of standanlized tests and 
other metlia for evaluating^ and rec*ordin?3^ the l>ehavior of 
pupils, represente<l a considerable reservoir of skills. Such 
know-how might lie put to broader use, particularly in 
helping teachers gain more understanding along these 
lines. It was assumed that their own skill in counseling 
might be develof>ed and extended. 

The Consulting Psychiatrist met with the counselors, 
the School Psychologist, an elementary school supervisor, 
a school nurse, and the Project Coordinator for the first 
time on March 23, 19«59. The counselors had brouglit with 
them case records of pupils who needed special attention. 
They discussed these cases with l)r, GosHne, and did this 
from time to time until Mar4*h 8, 1961, ^ .en the more in- 
tensive program descril>e<l in this Chapter was begun. 

Dr. Gosline was favorably impressed with the group's 
maturity and professional knowledge so he proposed that 
they consider taking part in a special group experience 
which had been anticipated during the emerging <lays of 
the Projei-t as an eventual possibility for some groups. 
The experience would consist of twelve meetings without 
agenda, aimed at gaining insight into group dynamics, but 
stopping short of group therapy. This would enable each 
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individual to observe Iwhavior, and the emotions involvoii 
at vlosc niii^re. 

It was agreed that ]»arti( i|)ants would not discuss tiieir 
exporit'nces with anyone outside the group inenibership. 
Refreshments were servetl; occasionally the group hail 
dinner together. 

The Coordinator served as observer during the first 
twelve meetings. He made "Flow Charts"; rwordwl the 
quantity of participation by each memln'r; and tricnl to 
summarize each session. Ifowcv**!-, the foHowing year, 
iluring which twelve more similar meetings were hehi, the 
Coordinator became an active participant. All sessions 
were recordetl on tiipe and, after each meeting given to 
the Consulting Psychiatrist for his analysis and use only. 

Since there was no agenda, and members had different 
goals in mind, the first sessions were an interesting ex- 
perience in the dynamics of what occurs when some indi- 
viduals attempt to structure a meeting in terms of their 
particular needs and ]>erceptions, whilo others resist these 
efforts. Since some participants had more need for struc- 
ture than others, they repeatedly wantwl to know ''what 
the group was supposed to do.'' They found it difficult to 
realize that this was not a dismssion group l>ent on solv- 
ing a particular problem nor discussion of a topic to which 
they might contribute opinions or possible solutions. 

As is true in any groui>, the effort U> find one's role 
became part of the agenda— and ct)ntinued to b<» for some 
time. In this respect, the status of individuals was an 
observable dynamic. The Psychiatrist's role, never overt- 
ly described, was the focus of attention otT and on through- 
out the subsccpient twenty-four meetings. Although it 
cannot be said with certainty, it appears that as the mem- 
bers lu'came more emotionally involve<l in the procetlure, 
his role took on more meaning: the group was peeing at 
first hand some j.sy< hiatric techni<}ues put into practice. 

Others wanted to delve into their own ''psyche." This, 
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in turn, was resisted l>v tho.se who, for reasons knowo onlv 
to tlu'iiiselves, wanted to avoid su<*h an experienco. At a 
|>oint such as this, for example, the group lyeeame frag- 
lueiited ; members took sides, so to s|>eak. This happened 
when some members wanted to discuss the motivations 
of other members whicli UhI them to their present occupa- 
tions. 

Whenever the discussion iuvolvi><l stronjS? feeling, for 
eithi»r a segment or for the entire groU]>, they frwpiently 
retreated by *Mntellectualizing/' i.e., continuing the dis- 
cussion, but removing its essem'c from the scene. Another 
way to describe this process might be to ])oint out that 
instead of di*<cussing an observable feeling reaction, the 
group would switch to theory, or to giving an illustration 
of the phenomena wliich occurred at another time in an- 
other situation. 

As time went on, liowever, perception became shari>er, 
aiul some members noticed clues to others* behavior and 
possible feelings. Prolonged silence by a member, for 
example, evoked discussion as to the cause of his seeming 
withdrawal. Slight changes in seating arrangement were 
noted, and sometimes commente<l on. 

A member^s absence from tiie grou}> might cause a 
reaction, particularly if the group had Ihe slightest incli- 
nation to interi)ret tliis beluivior as rejecting the grouj). 

Hventualiy, it l)ecame apparent, even without an agen- 
da, that the lirst statement made at a meeting sometimes 
turned out to be tlie agenda. This observation led to dis 
cussion of motivation; unconscious etTorts to structure or 
control the discussion. 

At one }>oint during the ^i!^st twelve meetings, several 
memk^rs of the group spoke of the continuing elTect of 
their experience as this was retlected by comuicnts about 
their behavior made at home by their spouses. The gen- 
eral nature of these comments indicated the pre-occupa- 
tion of the member with the meaning of his experience. 
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As tho i^ro\\]i coalesced, and the element of threat 
diniiiiishtMl, tiH'mf>er8 were able to jwint out and discuss 
the dyiiauiics in terms of the aggressive l)ehavior of an- 
other menil>er ; or of hostility ; or feeling of responsibility 
to the group; or the forms of defense used by memlwrs. 
They became sensitive to the sliglitest variation in group 
climate, and looke<l for both tho cause of the variation ns 
well as their personal reasons for their reaction. Members 
were able to look back to, and frsinkly discuss, earlier 
events, previously not unclcrstood or too threatening to 
discuss, Tiiey noted that an individual's se<nirity require<l 
him to keep his canls close to his chest until the bidding 
was well umlerway. with some indication of how it was 
going, 

Th<' I'sychiatrist was seen more than heard; but his 
actions wen- dosi-ly watched. The form in which he was 
ad<lress(Ml by a member was a sort of gauge, parti<*ularly 
when tlu- salutation changCMl, Wlien- an in<lividual sat in 
relatiitii t<» liiin was grist for the (lynamic-;-; mill. When the 
Psychiatrist did speak, «'itlier to ask a <|uestio!i, or sugg<'st 
an intcTpretatioii, it was only to h<'lp <'hirify. 

At t}n's<' meetings, tlieoretic-a! knowle<lg(' abdut be 
havior took (»n new meaning. For the counselors parti<-u- 
larly; more or h'>s for all wli(» worke<l with individuals 
or groups. To sohh' e.vtenl, at h-nst, the t«'rm "f«'elings" 
became real, becau.-eof n'p<'ate<l expc-rieiice in identilyiiii; 
these in th<' group ,«<ituatioii. 

This c(»lieclioii of fieople, nebulous nt lirst, (h'velop«'<l 
into a colu'sive trroiip, better aith* to tolerate the stress 
enifc'Hden'd by tln'ir group cxperic-ncc. Thy had, in t<'rms 
of tliejr individual standards and n<M'ds, com*' to know 
tlH'iriselves in more detail and depth than ever befon-, 

Ibiring the linal y«'ar of the I*ro,j<'et, the group spent 
the tiine availabh- to it in discussing seh-cted cases with 
the ('(msulting I'sychiatrist, One case requirecl ns many 
as four s<'ssions in order to g<'t at the sittiati(m in detjiil 
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Mid to explore the jmssihle dyimniics of the entire family. 
In doing so, Dr. (Jofjlino hy|K)t}jesize«l as to the ean.ses of 
interaction l>etwee!i meinl)ers of the family, and, a.s a result 
of the j^oup's previou.s e.\perieni'e, was able to present 
aspeets of psyi hoanalytic th<H>r>' in njore detail and depth 
than would have been possible earlier. 

One ('a.se revealed the extent to which there was inade- 
quate conmiunication lH»tweon the kwai schools and com- 
munity affciicies wcrkinfi; with youth who are in difficulty; 
esjMH'ialiy when it iM'canio !j<»ces,sary to call on the Family 
Court for help. This diffi<-ulty was subxcijuently corr-Lvted. 

Ihirinp: thes«» si-ssions Dr. (loslinc was ai)!(' to jjivp 
valuable sus-jfcstioiis on counscliajr tccl)ni<incs, particu- 
larly useful to those woi'kiujf with pupiLs with behavior 
problems. He pointed out thi- crucial imiHirtance of the 
first iivr ininntes of a e<»uiis<'liii^ session when, for in- 
stance, the pupil's behavior nmy be a subth' extension of 
his <'lassroorii bcli.ivior, Tliis inforniation is particularly 
co<fent wln'ii it inv<»lves a withdrawn cliild; or one seeking 
syni}»athy. He iilustmlcd the iniportaricc of listenin.cr for 
words with parti<'ular iiseaiiinj^ for the pupil. 

As tli<' Ki'oi'p uieiiibers i;i-ew ifi understaudiu}? and 
knowle.lirc ihcy inerea-iuuiy reco<;ni/.e<l the hidden haz- 
ards aii<l booby lrap> iitltere?it in cotniselinuf individuals: 
the prospect of .-tokiiiir up laleiit fires which nii^rit easily 
get (Mit <.f .-ontn*!. /// rr.^/ircf, Dr. CotiVuK 'n liclp inrs 
iuniliKihU! 

\(» concrete <htta tor eviihi;itioii were obtained from 
this jrr<»Up. Al the close ofe.-icli yejir, however, the urroijp 
subjectively <'\;iiun ted its expi-rieiires, Mcmlx'j-s reco*;- 
nized that few };.:,a|is of counselors had such opp«»rtunity 
to parti<'ipat<' in a contiiininy trai?ii?iir relationship with 
a skillful, }»erceptive I'sydiiatiist. It wns noted that 
throujrhout the three years the .irn»u]» remained Intact, 
**there wore no dropouts." D<'-].ite inclement u'eather. 
absence was dm. to unavoi<lable c»miinilments of another 
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kind. Olio c*imns<»lor may havo suiniiuMl it all up, wlion 
rcforrin^ to advantaj?os of Juf^lily-paicl counselors in a 
Hiilnirfuiii coniinunity, lio said We're ion years ahead of 
thorn ill thin respect. The experience we've had just isn't 
avaihihle to cfuinstOors!" 

As a reminder of the dnnp:<*rs to mental health !)y the 
iinwa minted use of standardized tests, as well as their 
inherent W4»aknesses, ea<'h counselor was j?iven a copy of 
a l>ook wliicli dt^srrilH'd and emphasized these <lan^ers>' 

When the group lirst nu»t, in March, 11)59, the course 
ahead was not dear, and the ( *onsultin^ Psy<-hiat rist, play- 
in.ir s(>mc\vhat hy ear, was known to all as Dr. (losline. 
In Si'pttMuhcr, \\H\:\, when the < ourdinator m<*t counselors 
lu»re and there hy rhanci\ they invariahly asked— ** Wlien 
are we gcttin^c startetl with Hrnie a^aln 
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Other Teacher Groups at Work 

In addition to the Child Study groups, other teacher 
groups were meeting from time to time to consider topics 
and problems for promoting the potentialities of boys and 
girls. 

In one school the principal initiated a series of infor- 
mal meetings for the clementiiry teachers. They discussed 
their frustrations when boys and girls did not respond to 
the teachers' efforts; made sociograms in order to better 
tmderstand the class sociometric structure.'' For several 
meetings they discussed an adaption of Maslow's "Needs" 
theory.' (See also Appendix) Inevitably they brought up 
cases of individual pupils who needed special attention. 
As a result, one pupil with au obscure physical disability, 
who was a behavior problem, was discovered and helped. 
Thus, the pressure resulting from his behavior was re- 
moved from both teacher and pupil 

In another school the Principal initiated and carried 
on a series of eight discussions on adolescent psychology 
with his high school faculty. A motion picture on some 
phase of adolescence was shown at the opening of each 
meeting as a starting point for the ensuing discussion. 
The record reveals that the impetus for the Principal's 
leadership in this respect grew out of the county-wide 
meetings of administrators referred to earlier. 

Meanwhile, his elementary teachers were engaged in 
their own in-ser 'ice meetings. They wanted to examine 
their reluctance to make home visits. After giving obvious 
reasons, such as lack of time and difficulty in travel, it 
became clear to them that the real reason was deeper; 
their fear of a new experience, and the possibility of re- 
jection by a parent. As they explored this i)oint in detail, 
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they also were able to recognize that teachers are hel<l 
with esteem in this community and that parents wouM 
want to know beforehand of the visit so tiie house would 
be in order. 

This brought up the importance of the initial encounter 
between parent and teacher, with its attending uncertain- 
ties. The teachers role-played what might lie encoun- 
tered. The teachers even actetl out all the details of enter- 
ing the house; the initial small talk between parent and 
teacher; and were helpe<l to sw the value of being forth- 
riglit alwut the purpose of the visit. want to be as 
helpful as possible to your child and it would help me if 
you would tell me something alvout him." The parent 
might reply -'What do you want me to tell y«»ur' The 
teachers concluded the best response to this cpicry would 
be, **\Vhy don't yon })egin where yon want to?" 

These teachers also «-oiisidenHl'the kinds of statements 
or questions, which c«aild misconstrue<l, or which might 
put the parent on the defensive. 

Repeatedly, throughout the Project, administrators 
and teachers were reminded of the crucial importance of 
both words ami behavior during the first few minutes 
whem'ver two people conu' together to gJiin un.lerstand- 
ing from each other. 

In another sittiaiion the teachers wanted to discuss 
^'discipline." They were asked t„ list all the ingnnlients 
they couhl thijik of which mi«:jit eveii remotely contribute 
to their difficulties in mnintnining control in th'e classroom. 
They did so, an<l includ<*<l such items ns size of class, tinje 
of (lay, presentation of snlijcH-t and so forth. Interestingly 
enough, however, they overlooked a major factor, nairiely, 
their own jwrsonal involvement, or the extent to whicli 
their ijersonal authority wns at stake. Ho they thoroughly 
and frankly discussed this matter, and by (ioing so, put 
classroom discipline into better perspective. It is easy 
for teachers to overlook the fact that their percej)tion nud 
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self-concept are ubiquitous comi>onents of the classroom 
scene, more or less affecting themselves as well as the 
pupils. 

Throughout the Project, regardless of the groups in- 
volve<l, they were helpetl to become more sensitive to the 
feelings untlerly ing the overt behavior expressed in human 
encounters. 
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The Clergy Enlist 

The reader should keep in mind that the major goal of 
this Project was to demonstrate as well as discover how 
a rural community such as Lewis County could utilize its 
human resources for mental health. Clerg>^uen often are, 
or could be, a tremendous resource in this resjiect. As 
early as the Twenties, the Reverend Harry Emerson Fos- 
dick, former Pastor of Riverside Church in New York 
City, to name only one, liad establishcHi a national repu- 
tation as a counselor, and was then working closely with 
a psychiatrist, to whom lie referred individuals with 
problems which he believed wore too serious for him to 
handle. Some theologiral seminaries linve hud training 
courses in counseling for years. Union Theologicnl Sem- 
inary in New York City now has a fulUtime psychiatrist 
on its faculty. 

Many clerg>'men rocngni/.t» that counseling is lH)tli an 
opportunity and a duty; and pcoph* in trouhh* often seek 
their help. The clergyman's sj fecial concern i^ witli ulti- 
mate values as these* relate to human l>ehavior. Because 
human Iwings often have difficulties in meeting demands 
of conflicting values, clergymen <'an help individuals see 
things in perspective; they can provide a siu>eial kind of 
love and understanding. 

It was quite logical, therefore, to include T^ewis County 
clergymen in tlie Project as early as possible. In lOfil, the 
Project Coordinator broached the subject to a clergyman 
wiiom he knew had had some training in counseling. He 
explained the Project to him, and soundcnl him out as to 
how other memlvers of the Lewis County Ministerial Asso- 
ciation might react to having a series of meetings as yet 
unstructured — with the Project Psychiatrist. Later the 
Roman Catholic clergymen were included, 
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At the tiVii^t meeting/ the ininisU^rs and the IXwhii^ 
trist, the Coordinator, and Paul Sohovic*, the School Psy- 
chologist, discusj«ed the program. Througlioiit tliis meet- 
ing, and not entin>ly missing from the next one, liowever, 
a more subtU' activity was taking phu'o, the title of whieh 
might he taki»n from n song in **The King and ralleti 
Getting to Know You." This was the first time that tlie 
Psychiatrist had met with a group of clerg\'nu*n; and he 
was admittedly phiying it hy oar, taking into account that 
in some (juartcrs psychiatry and thiN>logy have not as yet 
been integrated. (>n the other hand, some of the clergy- 
men desire<f that the Psycliiatrist discuss theohigy rather 
than his own specialty which he, gently, hut (innly, avoid<Ni 
doing. It was in this area, and at this point, when the 
danger of running into unintentionally planted **lM>ohy 
traps'^ was at its p(*ak. It was not long, however, until 
all met on the common ground which had hnmght them 
together, namely, how to hi»lp people who have enu>tional 
— trouble in living — problems. 

It may Ik* that an account of the substance* of thes(> 
meetings with the Consulting Psychiatrist can lK»st be de 
scribiHl by tlu* (juestions whi<'h were raisini at the initial 
session, and by the clergymen's commc^nt during tlu» evalu- 
ation. TiH»y aske<l such c|uestions as: 

1. How to breakdown the barrier wluch keeps |K»ople 
from seeking help from the clergyLnan on problems 
where he might be helpful? It was noted by one of 
tl)e group, for example, that not many |K'ople will 
consult nunisters on personal probh>ms. 

2. What can the* church do to foster and promote good 
mental health habits? 

.'I What kind of program eould be develo|H?d for 
churches in relation to mental health and how could 
such a group keep in contact with the people who 
are specialists in mental health? 

• y\mt of thv JW9'tin*pi wvUmUhI tWuiwr proviiM oat of PngtH't fundB, 
in order to expedite ust* t>f i'unu iivail;il)!i' !o tlu» vlfr^yumu 
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4. What can clergymen do, if anytldng, when they 
recojE|:nize that i>eopIe ne^ help, but don't want it? 

5. What is a mentally healthy fwrson and in what 
resi>ei*t would this kind of person l)e synonymous 
with the Christian? 

6. Wlien and how can one tell tlint a beliavior prohlem 
whi<*h nmy come l>efore the minister is an en^otional 
pro!)lem or when is it a pn>}>lem involvinjf **sin*'f 

7. What are some *M>asic principles'' of mental health ? 
H, What can Ih» clone for ministc-rs' wives (who are 

human) to help ofTset the particular strains whirh 
ffo with maintaining the high stan<hirds and values 
of the ministry f 

Despite the v;ir!<'ty and rnnife of ipiestions which were 
raised nt tlu* first nuK^ting, lH*f<>n» Ww meeting was over, 
the ministers wen* talking nlnMit mjuh* of the problems of 
the iH'opIc with whom they liad to <h*nl ; niul fnun tlu-re on 
most of the diseussicm was prohli»m oriented. 

It is interesting to not<' that aft<»r the first sorios of 
six mei'tinjrs, i.e., those which <»nded with the spritig of 
]fMiL\ all of them dinner meetings, either preceih»d hy dis^ 
cussi(m or followHl by diseussion or In^th, the problems 
and topics which tlu» ministers suggested for <-onsiderati<m 
the next year smmnl to have practically no theological 
flavor in the sense that toe (pie.stions and statements of 
the first meetings contain<Nl. Tlie clergymen were inter- 
estwi in inaritiil and pre-marital conns<»ling; the tensions 
of marricui life; how to deal with infidelity and promis- 
cuity ; the problems of the aging and some of the anxi<»ties 
involved. They wanted to know more about the synipt<mis 
of certain ty{K»s of emotional disturbances; how to deal 
with alcoholism ; tmiage pniblems ; attitu«h»s toward 
death; pressures of s(H*ial class; helping p(H)ple who have 
physical handicaps; and finally, problenjs wliich all lead- 
ers have to some degree and from which clergymen are 
not exempt, i*e», firoblems with members of their own pro- 
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fesHion, witli int»?nlH»rs of the ronKrc^pition, leaders within 
the rhurch coniiiiittcos^ an<i so on. 

To \k} mn\ not all thvt iUuo was s{>cnt on the topics 
ntentione<l alM)ve. After the Psyehiatrist ami the eh*!7?>^- 
men had lM^'onu» ae<iuainted^ the eU»rjo^nien'.s enriosity 
alM>ut psyehintry eanie into full hjoonu Th<»y ankiMl Dr. 
floslifie to desrrilH* his trainhij?, and to diseuss the mean- 
injf of psyrhiiitry. He did so hy way of an erUn'tie fnune- 
work of psyeliiatry, Kroni tinte to time the PnyehiatriHt 
wasnsked to eIalK)rate on paHieular aspiN-ts of psyehiatry, 
sneh as Ihe rharaeleristies of partieular eniotionai din- 
ord<»rs; and, to desrrihe **\Vhat you do when th<» pati<»nt 
first pres(»fds liinis<»lf in your ofTiee?'' 

Tliere was never a dull nioinent at these ni<><»tinj3:s. It 
was an eaj?rr and voral jjroup of nuMi! Va'vu thou^ii imli- 
vidual elorj^ynien represefd<»d a wide s|KM'tru?n <if view- 
points, haek^i^roundt training iind <»xp<»riene<% the prohlenjs 
they wanted! Iielp on w<»n* eonnnon to all. As it turne<l out, 
both tlH» Psyehiatrist and the Coordinator had underesti- 
nmtcMl lH)th the sophistieation of sonu» of th<' ^roup as 
ref^ards eounseliuK* as well as their eagerness to meet w^ith 
the Psychiatrist, omo i\w orientation periiMi ha<l heen 
sueeessfully weathered, Kv<*n in this resi)eet, the heavy 
weather expe<*t<»d nc^ver ap|H»anHl. 

The eh»rj«:ynien eagerly mad<» use of the Project library, 
which ineludetl inrnks on pastoral eounseling, and each 
member was f^Won a <*opy of Paul Touruier^s **(Juilt and 
Grace.'* 

The last meetinj? of the group, hehl in May 19(53, was 
devott^d to an informal evaluation. Bri<»fly put, here are 
the highlights, as st4ite<l by nuwbers of the group: 

1. There had been some honest disagreement — but no 
subversion/* {We assume this comment was in- 
tended as a compliment to the Psychiatrist because 
of his integrity throughout his relationship with 
the group.) He never side-^stepped a question — 
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even those intended to sonnd him out on theology. 

2. The clergymen enthusiastically wanted to continue 
to meet with Dr. Gosline the following year. 

3. Recognition of hostility" as part of normal be- 
havior and why. One member stated, **We had a 
memorable session on hostility." 

4. A desire to know how ministers might include psy- 
chological and psychiatric material in their ser- 
mons. 

5. Although somewhat * * threatened ' ' at first, the proc- 
ess had helped some toward self-understanding." 

6. **Now" as never before" a local minister could 
more easily turn to a psychiatrist for counsel of a 
special kind when necessary. They felt reinforced. 

7. Work with young people" had been helped by 
suggestions" obtained in these meetings. 

8. People ^*have to want to come to a minister" be- 
fore any help can be given. 

9. Counseling, even by a clergyman, must be **non- 
jiulginental" and without threat" to be ''bene- 
ficial" and lience attract parishioners who need 
help. 

10. Counseling involves ''something very subtle," and 
one person may "get through," whereas anotlier 
may not Ih» successful, e.g., a psychiatrist may suc- 
ceed where a minister has not been a!)le to do so. 

11. (Counseling is not "mechanical; but sometliing one 
feels," and must "experience" over a period of 
time in order to "understand." 

12. Continue (next year) discussing "cases" for help 
on "counseling skills," and to understand "limita- 
tions" and when to make "referrals." 

13. Clcrg>'nien in small towns and villages ftM?l "iso- 
lated" and "lonely." Meetings of this kind help 
decrease isolation. 

14. Suggestion that Bos n Catholic and Protestant 
clergy meet "together occasionally." (One minis- 
ter had asked if the Roman Catholic priests were 
also involved in the Project). 
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It goes without saying that this group (average attend- 
ance ten-fifteen; almost impossible to have perfect at- 
tendance) had had an unusual experience; and, were most 
enthusiastic about it. In company with a sensitive and 
perceptive psychiatrist, they learned something basic 
about psychiatrj*, i.e., it is a discipline of the highest order. 
Its gonl is "to make a person whole." "To cure, the psy- 
chiatrist must accept an individual as he is.** The min- 
isters learned that the psychiatrist and the clergymen 
have much in common ; both are concerned with the human 
need to be loved, and wanted ; and to offset and prevent 
the ravages of distorted love. 

This group of men — as was also true of the Boman 
Catholic priests — moved the community well along in 
proving that there are resources on which to build a com- 
munity mental health program. In addition to the knowl- 
edge imparted, and the ideas exchanged, and points of 
view brought into rapport, these human resources have 
been strengthened by a warm, personal relationship with 
a Psychiatrist, who can be a "refuge in a time of trouble** 
— to help the minister to deal with the complex problems 
of those who come to him for help. 

In the winter of 1962, the Coordinator held a confer- 
ence with the local Eoman Catholic priest to explain the 
Project to him and to invite as many of the county priests 
as cared to do so to meet with the Consulting Psychiatrist 
and the School Psychologist. It was pointed out that the 
Project was public in scope. The reason why the Catholic 
clergymen had not been asked to participate earlier was 
that much had to be played by ear, and that the only 
clergymen known personally to the Coordinator, and who 
had some knowledge of pastoral counseling, happened to 
be Protestant. It was also pointed out that the enthusiasm 
of that group now made it possible to venture further 
along this line. 

The Catholic clergyman was interested at once, and 
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a letter was drawn up to be mailed to the other priests. 
Three meetinjys were held that spring at the dinin?? hall 
of a loeal Catiiolic church, preceded by an excellent dinner 
served by the members of the parish Eosary Society. 
Having gained experience and confidence through his ex- 
perience with Protestant ministers, the Psychiatrist found 
no difficulty in meeting with this group. The priests were 
most enthusiastic in learning more about the causes of 
behavior, and how to increase their skill in pastoral coun- 
seling. The books of the Project library were made avail- 
able to theni, and they submitted a list of books to be 
added. 

The following year, through circumstances beyond 
anyone's control, no further meetings were held with them. 
This was not, however, due to any hick of enthusiasm by 
the priests. At the closing conference of the Proje<'t they 
were invite<l to participate, and five were able to do so. 
Several priest.s have since asked wlien they might resume 
meeting with Dr. OosHno, and plans are underway to 
sehcHhih' these meetings. 

The Psycbialrist's experience with every other group 
was re})eated here: one or more individuals approached 
him after the meeting to get help with a case. 
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The over-all goal of this Pro.joct was to establish an 
on»goiiij3: (•(miiiimiity mental health projfrain which would 
indmie as many hiy }>ersons and ^^ronps as possible. By 
the spring? of IJMil, and for obvious reasons, the adminis- 
trators concluded that the various PTAs shouhl, if pos- 
sible, now iKM'oine involvwl in the Projw t, and proceeded 
to consider how this might J»e done. At this point they 
concluded that the most allurin^r prospect miglit Ih' some 
sort of "packa?3:<." deal, i.e., a numl)er of programs on 
mental health would !m> made available to each I'TA after 
a committee of I»TA program chairmen had agree<l uiK)n 
the nature of the programs. 

Program cliairmen from sev(»n of the nine nc1mh)1s met 
twice to consider topics and dates. There were, as was 
expected, a variety of suggestions for progran)s. Each 
school PTA had its own iinicjue characteristics and had 
been carrying on for many years, so that the respwtive 
program chairmen had to take these matters into a<'count. 
Topics were liste<l at random as they were l)rought up. 
Then the topics were gr(m|MHi whenever possible under 
general hea<iings. By noting what each topic emphasiml— 
or seemed to emphasize; by taking into account possible 
implications, and then making transitions here and there, 
agreement was evc^ntually reachwl on five programs. 

S<'heduling presented some pri>blems, lH»cause several 
sc'hools held their monthly PTA meetings on the same 
night. In short, there wouhl }»e a series of five programs 
at seven schools, and it was understood that an effort 
would be made to do a -before" and ''after" evaluation 
of the effectiveness of the series. The series was given 
the somewhat nebulous title Pressures in Modern Life." 
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Before briefly dcscrihing each projjrnni, it should 1m» stated 
that prior to en<'h one of tlio seven proi^rams which com- 
prised t!ie first of the series, a statement was read to the 
audience. This statement briefly described the Project, 
and informed those present that there would he a pre-^wst 
evaluation of the five PTA nieetinjys. Questionnaires wore 
then distrihutetl. and each person was asked to check these 
without consultinj? anyone seated near him. The siime 
proce<iure was followed at the close of the last meeting 
of the series. A display of appropriate pamphlets and 
books was set up at each meetinj?, aud arransrements made 
for parents to examine and order them if they wishetl to 
do so. 

The first meeting consisted of an address by the Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist, followed by discussion from the floor. 
One reason for doing this program was tlie assumi)tion 
that for many persons "psychiatry" is a somewhat omi- 
nous word ; and, that an effort should l>e made to neutralize 
this impression. To meet an<l hear a psychiatrist in the 
somewliat informal setting of a PTA meeting n»ight help 
reduce erron<'ous conceptions about mental health. 

The Psychiatrist spoke in non-teelmical terms, and 
made some suggestions which would contribute to emo- 
tional health which anyone could apply to daily living. The 
major eni])hasis throughout his address was on the need 
people have to relate to each other; to express tlieir ♦♦feel- 
ings"; and to Ik? able at all times to communicate with one 
another. lie pointe<l out the people in almost any comnm- 
nity who are available as listeners : clerg>'man, physicians, 
members of the family and even neighnors. 

The second meeting in the series was entitled ♦♦The 
Adolescent: His Point of View." This consisted of a 
panel of four vocal high school pupils and a mmlerator. 
In this ease the pupils were not selected from their own 
schools, except in one school where this was requestetl by 
the pupils themselves. This metliod of selecting pupils 
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was followed in ortler to avoul any possible embarrass- 
ment of the pupils in ease there might be stieky questions 
from the floor. It should be noted in passing, that a panel 
of unhibiteii youngsters are frequently able to lielp adults 
understand features of the adolescent world which other- 
wise would Im? overlooked. 

The panel met for a brief warming up perio<1, but for 
the most part it was completely unrehearsed and s])on- 
taneous. After a short intrmluetion by the mo<lerator, he 
asked the panel such questions as **What are your major 
concerns?" "How do you think school might be more 
fruitful?" "Are there too many activities in the school 
day?" Some of tlieir major concerns had to do with use 
of the family car; their desire to have more time for inde- 
pendent study at school; i.e., long-range projects which 
they could carry on themselves ; the desire to assume more 
resiHmsibility within the school. They showed little indi- 
cation of what might l>e construed as rebellion. They wore, 
for the most part thoughtful students, and seemed to agree 
that they needed authority. Perhaps a different typo 
stmleiit might have ])rcscntetl a different point of view. 

Some adults were impressed by the fact that these high 
school pupils knew practically nothing about the World 
War II excei)t what tliey had learned second hand, i.e., 
through reading, TV, and moving pictures. This fact 
helped empliasize that the adolescent's world is, in some 
very important respects, quite different from that of a 
middle age adult. 

The third meeting consisted of a one-act play of the 
American Theatre Wing Series, entitled "And You Never 
Know." This play deals with a home situation involving 
sibling rivalry : the jealousy of an older sister toward a 
younger one, (who does not appear on the stage) and 
dramatically points out how a mother and father may be 
quite blind to clues of such a condition right within t^heir 
own liome. The result is suffering for all concerned. Fol- 
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lowiiijf tlM» play tlioro was nlwnys liv<*ly discussion, an 
outi'otiK' \vhi«-h tills play is <h'si^n<Hl to prodm-c. 

At tin* fourth meeting, tlie School Psydiolojyist, Paul 
Soliovic, who is cniploy'>'l by tlio Honnl of CoojMTative 
E<hicati(»nal Sorviros, sl:.)W(»<l a film cntitlwl "Disciplino 
Diiriiiff Adolosroiu'e" (Crawloy; M«'Oraw-IIill). It should 
be nirntioiH'd that prior to sclwtion of this film the School 
Psycholojcist had prcviowtnl twonty-four films in order to 
find tho film most aj>propriatc to tho kind of proj^ram 
which ho wislHHi to present. This film tells the story of an 
adolescent who keeps late hours and consetjuently ne^ylci'ts 
his 8ch(M)l work. Then the view<*rs are presenteii with 
two ways of handling: the diwipline involved here: one, 
known as the "autlioritarian" metlnMi ; the other the *'|>er- 
missive" method. 

Prior to showinpf the film, the Psycholoprist had taken 
the time to des<'ril)e the two major points of view refifard- 
ing <liscipline, and ffave examples of each, so that the 
audience had some concept of what is generally meant by 
authoritarian discipline, and its opposite permissive dia- 
eipline, More viewinj^ the film. 

The film en<ls in such a way that the audience is stim- 
ulatwl to dis«-Hss the alt(»rnative methwis, suffffest<Nl by 
the film. In other words, the film was or|faniz<»«l so as to 
leave the audience in sonie state of sus}>ens(», hence it be- 
c(mies nwesHiiry U) continue the film's implicati<ms by 
way of «lis<'ussion. All that the «li.m'ussi(m leader needs to 
do is ask the «piestion — **lf you were the boy's parents 
what would you do!" The «liscussion which follows was 
always lively! 

Parents are perplexed by teensi^^ers ; ami they are mtn'h 
interested in knowing more nlxnit their |M)ints of view and 
what to do about them. Tlu'se meetings, if they could ))e 
summarized, su^yj^eKt that parents realize their children 
want controls but that many parents do not quite see how 
to do so. The situation is complicated for all concerntNl 
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because the adolescent is coping with the paradox of Imng 
told what to do and at the same time needs to fight for his 
own independence. It can be categorically stated that the 
kind of program described al)ove is bound to stimulate 
considerable thinking by adults. 

To wind up the series, the Consulting Psychiatrist 
moderated a panel consisting of a clergyman, a physician, 
a representative of industry, and an e<iucator. The topic 
of these meetings was ** Community Resources for Pro- 
moting Mental Health*' and was followed by discussion 
from the floor. Since this program was unrehearsed^ and 
there were no prepared spee<'hes by panel members, the 
audience usually participated almost immediately. Fol- 
lowing the meeting, each person was asked to check the 
forms used at the beginning of the first meeting, the find- 
ings of which will be discussed below. 

One goal of the Project was to obtain information on 
the effectiveness of programs aimed at changing adults' 
attitudes toward mental health. Since the school was cen- 
tral to the Project, it was decided to use a simple stand- 
ardized questionnaire which would answer the following 
questions: '*What affect have the PTA programs had on 
the attitudes of the parents toward the schools ? It should 
be noted that the PTA programs more or less dealt with 
mental health, not witli school programs. However, it 
was always assumed that the climate and program of the 
schools have a direct l)earing on the mental health of the 
pupils, and that parental attitudes are inifwrtant to cli- 
mate and program within the school. 

These are the procedures followed: 

h At the beginning of the first of the series of five 
meetings an instrument called ''A Study of Public 
Opinion About the Schools^** was given to the 
adults. This consisted of two polls: (a) What Do 
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You Think Srliools dmld Do? aiul (b) What Do 
Good 8i*!iools Look Like! 
2. At the close of the iifth meeting these polls were 
readnnnistered. 

Tables IV and V show the pre- and jwst-test 
results. Tliose items markwi with an asterisk were 
signilieantly different. Item 9 on Table IV almost 
so. In computing the results on Table V, responses 
to **Mudi^^ and Very Much** were combined. On 
Table V, response to item fi is in the ri{2:ht direction, 
but not much change w^as possible. This is also 
true of items 2 and II 

On Table IV similar results occurred although 
tlie amout of change was not as great. On the pre- 
test the median score was 54.55, a }>ercentile rank 
of (15. The me<lian score on the post-test was 55.12, 
i\ percentile rank of r>8. Thus we find the Lewis 
(*ouiity adults felt more jH>sitive toward their 
s«'luH>ls cm hiith the pre- and post-tests, on both 
Table IV and V, than the normative group. 

The HMMlian seore obtaiined on the pro-test of Table V 
by r^»wis County n»spond(»nts was 14.7;J. This com])ares 
w^ith a |H»n'entil(» rank of f!2 in the establisluKl norifis. The 
moilian post-t<»st si'ore on Table V was 15.S9, a percentile 
rank of 74. Thus, ^vc find th(» attitudes of Lewis County 
parents, which were already more positive toward seliools 
than the normative group, became even more positive. 

The ren<ler shouhl note (1) the changes in parents' 
attitudes resulted from Jiily five meetings; however, the 
meetintcs had one th<»iue: nu»ntal health; (2) not niucli 
change was }>ossib!e on a nunjber of items because of the 
initial high score, 

As!d<» from the combin(»d seores made on these polls, 
by parents of seven Lewis (\)unty i*oinmunities, it would 
be interesting to know if there were outstanding variations 
if scores had been tabulated for individual eomnumities 
in vi(»w of the differences in eonununity characteristics. 

A close rea<ling of all the items and ]>ercent of re- 
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sponses raifsfs souto interesting (juostions and observa- 
tions wlii<'}i cvxiUl Im» discussed at great lengtli. We shall 
deal witJi only a ft-w. 

1. Items on both Table IV and V could be construed 
as goals of education which in a general way have 
been more or less incorporated or implied in numer- 
ous statements of the goals of American education 
since the seven Cardinal Principles were issued in 
1918; by various National Commissions; State 
Departments of Education; and in textbooks for 
teachers ad infinittun. In view of the current em- 
phasis on '•solid" subjects, the parents' responses 
are puzzling! Yet, repeatedly, by other means than 
this iK)ll, parents have indicated that they would 
like schools to include learning, and serve pur- 
poses, not generally fotmd to any extent, if at all, 
in most schools. 

2. Although there was change in the right direction, 
it is interesting to note how many parents believe 
that I>atin should be taught in high school (Item 10, 
Table V), even to pupils not going on to college. 
The prevailing expert opinion is that I^atin should 
be taken only as a second foreign language, after a 
niodern foreign language has been learned. Latin 
is rarely, if ever, required for admission to college, 
me<lical school, or nursing school. 

3. Item 3-— Table V— shows that ninety-five percent of 
the par<»nts would like to see their children facing 
and solving real life problems in school. What does 
this mean! Is it that parents, in general, do not 
believe that going to school is real life for the 
pupils! Counting the ride on the school 1ms, not 
counting after school athletics, the i^upil's working 
day is as long as an adult's. In addition, there may 
be two hours to four hours of lioraework each night 
for pupils, ^\^th assignments for week ends and vaca- 
tions for good measure! The pupils probably find 
it pretty real ! On the other hand, perhaps the par- 
ents believe that the school program as now con- 
stituted, includes many experiences, or experiences 
so organized, as to convince parents that much of 
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the school day is artificial, and even superficial. 
This is the judgment of many educators, both pres- 
ent and past. To generalize on tliis, son)e of the 
subject matter which boys and frirls must learn, 
could best be learnetl and more effectively utilized 
if organize<l and taught around problems and ques- 
tions which are meaningful to pupils because they 
are related to the pupils' neetls and developmental 
tasks. 

Thin matter does have im])lications for men- 
Ui\ health! On the one hand the parents may not 
believe, that for many adolescents, the high school 
as now eonstitutetl may be a grueling ex|>erience. 
Any program, whether for adults or pupils, which 
is as regimented, monotonous, and fragmented as 
the typical school program has a bearing on men- 
tal health. On the other hand, if the parents would 
like to see different programs such as the so-called 
**life adjustment" program, the ti<le runs against 
them. And for many reasons. Adolescents do have 
concerns which are not included in the school pro- 
gram, and even were there a strong desire on the 
part of educators to include these concerns in the 
program, teachers would retjuire a different kind 
of training than they are now receiving. Problem 
solving, in relation to real life situations, is an 
entirely different matter than problem sohnng in 
mathematics or science. The skills required for 
helping adolescents in these arcjis are subtle and 
difiScult for many to learn. Furthennoi-e, the pres- 
ent day **lo<'k step" curriculum of the typical high 
school provides little opportunity for scheduling 
the kinds of exj>erienees referre<l to as "real life 
problems." Even providing opportunity for pupils 
to take on responsibility coumiensurate with their 
maturity would recfuire a major change of heart on 
the part of many who have responsibility for direct- 
ing tlie secondary school program. It is difficult to 
realize that pupils in the elementary school have 
more freedom of movement and probably take on 
more responsibility, than does the tyj)ical high 
school senior. As the pupil grows older, regimen- 
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tation increases, and opportunity for self direction, 
as well as the assumption of responsibility, de- 
creases. 

4. Eighty-six i>erceut of the parents would like to see 
the school give pupils an understanding of what is 
required of them as young people and later as 

m u, T?r "^PPJ" ^^^^ ^^ily Jiving (Item 16, 
Table IV ). What lies l»ehind the parents' viewj)oint 
we can only surmise. i\ re the parents uneasy about 
the changing nature of family life? In any case, the 
trend is to re<luce time for homemaking. In New 
York State, formal courses in homemaking are not 
reqmred beyond grade eight. It is not required 
where it could be most effective, namely, in the 
twelfth grade. Furtheriiiore, very little emphasis 
IS placed on that part of family living where the 
greatest number of hurdles and'lwoby-traps are to 
be found, i.e., the long pull after the *• romance" 
has worn off; the i>erio<I whore love, nmtual respe<-t, 
and understanding nmst Im? learned through ex- 
penence. Urdoubt .-dly, the cultural emphasis on 

mg to many, and has 
possible imphcat.ons for mental health. 

5. The most significant change was on Item I, Table 
V. Even so, however, over a fourth of the parents 
would like to see many classes where one couhl hear 
a pm drop. This is paradoxical in view of the other 
kinds of ex})erience8 which most of the parents 
want their youngsters to have. Such silence is im- 
possible, even if desirable; and it is not. Even the 
sound m the school library could not l>e maintained 
at such low decible level. Jules Henry points out 
the iwsitive Hignificance of nviae in tfie classroom, 
and that noise is indispensible in the leaniinff 
prm-ess.* 

One could go on at length commenting on many 
other items listed on Tables IV and V. The instincts 
of the parents are sound. The writers agree with 
the parents for the most })art. The program and 
climate within the school hpve a bearing on mental 
health, pi^rhaps a more ntal bearing than we sus- 
pect. P 'li'.ts seem to want their children to have 
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exi>erience other than just those which are trans- 
mitted by reading textbookn and answerinj? (lues- 
tions. But the parents^ responses to these ]K)11s 
raise many questions. For example, how much of 
any particular item would the parents settle for? 
What would happen if a particular school attempt- 
ed to take any one of tliese items seriously and do 
somethinj? alwut it? In any case, we are left witli 
a chaUeniying i>ossibility that the material in these 
l>olls, eitlier in whole or in part, would make a sure 
fire starting point for some interesting and impor- 
tant discussion. 

Apropos of discussion by youth at the PTA meetings, 
it seems worth r<»porting that in Lewis County for the 
last seven years, twenty tnleiittHl youth from iWo central 
schools have Im^n brougbt tot^ethcr <me aft<Tnoon a week 
for a seminar.* (liven opportunity, the pupils want to 
discuss some nspo<*t of human lH*havior. In this connec- 
tion, in the spring of and IfXJJ?, Dr. Ooslin<» was 

invited to s}H^nd an afternoon with tlio seminar. Most of 
the time was spent in a!isw<*ring (juestions put to Dr. (Jos- 
line by the pupils. It is customary for the pupils to rate 
eaeh meeting on a scale from one* to tc*n so that the sem- 
inar leaders may have sonu' feedback. At lM)tli times, when 
Dr. Oosline attendiHl the seminar, the sessions wen» ratcnl 
higher than for any other seminar since its inception in 
1955.^ 

It cannot Ik? emphasized too much, particularly since 
this is a re|>ort dealing with mental health, that adoles- 
cents nee<l opportunity to gain understandi?ig alM)ut their 
own emotions and feelings; to re<'ognize that their feel- 
ings and emotions are normal: and to have this opportu- 
nity in an uncritical atmospheri* — freetl from the pressure* 

•Th)« Seminar is unique in that i1 is ntislnH-tiiml. hni <i<«vdof>s 
tbrouph the year around a thtme or topic, mvh **Thi> Mcaninjr «f 
Freedom,^ "Tlie Meanin^^ of Coiomunieation/* **Tho Meanin^^ of Cum- 
passion a^d Juatiee/^ etc. 
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to obtain a mark for what they do or say. Pope said 
"Know thou thyself, presume not God to scan ; The proper 
study of mankind is man." For the most part adolescents 
study almost every conceivable thing except themselves. 
At the periofl of life when they are in greatest internal 
turmoil, and when they are seeking to come to terms with 
themselves and their bodies; and when pressures to sue- 
ceed are weighing them down, more opportunity for the 
kind of experience described above might enhance mental 
health. To be sure, teachers who lead them in this kind 
of experience must be carefully chosen for skill, maturity, 
and judgment. There are some dangers involved. But the 
benefits which would accrue far outweigh the dangers. 
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As the Psychiatrist Saw It 
By 

EbNEST GOSLINE, M.D. 

The development of a consultant type mental health 
program would be incomplete without a chapter by the 
Consultant. In serving this Project, I found the con- 
sultees always ready to listen, to discuss, and to learn. 
Together, we prov«i that a great deal can be done about 
the mental health of a rural community provided there is 
supportive local leadership, individual resourcefulness 
and a willingness to undertake new approaches. Method- 
ology emphasized the use of groups, and a study of these 
group dynamics was an int^ral part of the Project. 
Progress occurred as a result of detailed planning and 
preparation. "Good intentions" alone without such plan- 
ning are of limited value in such mental health programs. 

New York State has assumed leadership in setting a 
firm governmental basis for comprehensive mental health 
programs through its pioneering Community Mental 
Health Services Act. There have been many earlier at- 
tempts at such programs ; and through the industry and 
zeal of many dedicated persons, amazing progress has 
been made. These programs, however, never developed 
the legislative structure or teachable techniques where- 
with the idealism of the "Mental Hygiene Movement" 
could be carried into practical and every day use.* 

Training in earlier years was directed toward clinical 
problems as they appeared in the few existing Child Guid- 
ance and Mental Health Clinics. Despite occasional studies 
suggesting a greater commimity involvment in mental 
health, the actual development of services was almost ex- 



* See Clifford Beers— rA« History of the Mental Hygiene Movement. 
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elusively focused on a sick })atient The results of these 
earlier nioveinents f)roufflit State'-si>on8ore<i traveling 
elinics to rural areas; hut, these clinics although well inten- 
tioned aii<i vvell-statTiKl, did not realistically meet commu- 
nity nee<ls. 

The Psychiatrist As CoNsnUaut 

The psychiatrist willing to serve as Mental Health 
Consultant finds few guidefiosts in nuH'tiiig this challenge. 
The training of psychiatrists tcnlay simply diws not pre- 
pare them for tUt* real problems facing our comnninities. 
Tliese highly talented, Init over-spci-ializiNl experts faced 
with a consulting ex|K'rieMce must, (1) Ik* able to work 
with groups; ('!) avoid the temptation to j^romote their 
own outlook to th<> d<>trinient of other forms of psychiatric 
treatment; be flexible, i.e., an o|H>n minded attitude is 
a nmjor asset in any consultative experience; and (4) 
have a great degre<? of self-awareness and frankness in 
discussing his owfi experiences, personal biases, and theo- 
retical background. 

Mental health in an individual or a community does 
not just happen. Rather, it is the result of a multitude of 
cultural and soi'ial forces. The Consultant's task is to 
enter into the community life to a degree, and in such a 
manner, that a beneBcial effect can take place in the total 
mental health of the community. This requires a flexi- 
bility of approach toward the many unsolved questions 
of human inter relatedness, and an interest in the total 
field of human l>ehavior. 

Constant new meanings develop as one encounters a 
variety of individuals in groups in the operational frame- 
work of tcH hnical consultant. For example, if this (fonsuN 
tation is to the educational system, then education itself 
takes on new meaning; and ap}>ears to the consultant as 
a daily encounter with cataclysmic social forces which 
deeply affect major theoretical backgrounds. Economical, 
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political, etliieal, psychological, or other theories useful 
elsewhere, do not do justice to the multitude of facts and 
phenomena of every day coninmnity life. 

In the Lewis County Project, an ex|H?rienced team, 
under the ahle dire<*tion of the District Sui>erintendent, 
made it possible to initiate a Mental Health Project and 
to sustain it tlirough numerous crises. The careful build- 
ing of community relations and the vast knowieilge of j)er- 
sons and IcH'al |wrsonalities accunnUate<l during the years 
by the Project (Coordinator, Dr. Glyn M rris, made the 
task of tlie ConsuHing Psychiatrist immeasurably easier, 
and resulteil in a rapid acceptance by the community of 
the Technical Consultant. It s(H>me<i that a)>8olutely noth- 
ing was lost to the perceptive gaze of tiu»se }>ersoi;s, well 
verse<i in the scrutiny of character and readily r<\si>onsive 
to human trage<iy and c*OTne<ly. I noticed that my personal 
idiosyncrasies of expression and habit patterns, clothing 
and even choice of cars, met a variety of interesting 
resiwnses in the connnunity. Although demands on the 
Consultant as he meets ever-emerging new tasks are great, 
consultation grants much satisfaction ; problems are 
solved and goals are achieve<L 

The Technique of Comultation 

The consultation metho<l in this research project was 
distinguisheil from otlier mental health approadies from 
the very beginning! Psychotherapy was considered at 
the onstt to be an untenal>!e and impractical approach; 
the emphasis was to In? on preventive psychiatry. The 
use of tlie special interest group, as **consultee,'* as for 
example, counselors, administrators, dergj'men, ami PTA 
groups, caused considerable variation in consultation 
techniques according to the needs of the situation. Con- 
sultation involves working directly with the consultee in 
a variety of conferences or person to i)erson situations. 
In the consultation process, the consultee is led through 
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the consultation methotl to solve mental health problems 
within the fnunework of his normal professional role, i.e., 
the eonsultee is liel|)e(l to meet a mental health problem 
in his own area of administrative resiwnsibility. Atten- 
tion is fo<*used on the problem situation, rather than on 
the intra-psychie }>roblems of the eonsultee. To be more 
specific, tlie counselors diseusse<l cases which were trouble- 
some to them. This is an educational experience for the 
eonsultee, and even though he is not ex{Ku*ted to learn the 
special techniques of the psychiatrist, he is expected to be 
better able to cope with similar situations in the future. 

Consultant activities with groups allowed for economy 
in the use of the Consultant's time, greater community 
particij'ation, and the opportunity to reach all strata of 
community life. 

The consultant must be sensitive to the way in which 
the eonsultee becomes involved in the Project. On the one 
hand, as the reader will note from previous chapters, care- 
fnl attention was directwl to the order and the manner in 
which each community group was approached, and l)ecame 
participants in the Proje<'t. On the other hand, consulta- 
tion may begin with an apj)r(»ach, either directly or indi- 
rectly, on the part of a responsible eonsultee for help 
with a problem. In responrling to such re(juests, there 
must be <-areful screening as to the reascms for the request, 
expectations of the eonsultee, and parti<'ularly, the route 
of the re(}uest. All requests for assistance must l>e met 
with <lircH'tness, tact, equanimity, ami if necessary, diplo- 
matic but nnn assertion of the "consultant" role and its 
limitation. He(juests were made tluring the Project whi<'h 
at times circumvented the established order. In several 
instances, tlie insistence on the part of the Consult^mt that 
proi>er channels be utilized in the handling of an emotion- 
ally distur!»cd person preventetl ]>sychic damagj', self-de- 
structive acts, and possible complex legal entanglements 
for a number of eonsultees. Mistakes are possible; but 
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these oim he minimize<l if there is a sincere concern for 
the human cHhis involvcnl Tho consultation ox{>erionce 
servos as a |>oriod of j^owth and solf-exploration for both 
consultant and consul too. 

Conferoncos wore fre<iMontly hold conoorninjer spocufic 
personal situations or oonnnunity attitu<loM. Discussion 
of problems contorod around < asc nuitorial (sonjetiinos 
indirectly involvinpr tho |H»rsoiiali1y of tlio '•onsultoes) and 
also the uso of loi»turo material, discussions, Hhiis, drama- 
tization of actual situations, panels and individual consul- 
tations, with numerous k(»y coimnunity liia^ures. At times, 
personality interactions were reininiseent of the toi'h- 
niques available* to })sycliolhernpy. Psychotherapy, )iow- 
ever, was ruh»<l out in view of llie limitcHl time avaihd)!e 
to the Consultant, uncertain vvi»nl!ier conditions, distance 
of travel, and the very nature ef the Project as it evolvoiK 
Psyehoth(»rai)y was considiM-ed to ho a form of direi-t psy- 
chiatric help, Riven to emotionally distur!>ed persons, or 
groups of persons, usually 4)Ver an extensive ]>erio<l of 
time. The emphasis of consultation, on tho other hand, is 
on preventive psycliinlry, and as such is often **a play it 
by ear^^ type of approach. At times, however, direct serv- 
ices — usually much a}>preeiat(Nj by the conununity — wore 
provido<l until more delinitive In^lp couhl be obtiune<L In a 
number of instai' these consultations involve<l brief 
psychotherapy ntinj? to two or throe sessions, or 
consultation with .iidividuals involved in tiieir own family 
conflicts. 

Tho consultation pro<'<*ss in terms of specitic groups 
was revealing in terms of the Viiriety of methods used and 
the degree of su<'ee>s achieve<l through these metho<ls. 
The tochni(}Ues attempted were associated with a willing- 
ness to try n(iW a{>pr'iach(*sand an action oriented research 
ready to respond o tlM» needs of the individual eonsultot* 
as these appeare<l, A goal of tlu» Project was the fonnal 
or informal follow-up of all such consultant a<'tivities in 
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order to evaluate the eftwtiveness of each technique 
utilizecl. 

The Involvement of the Community 

In a project such as this, the psj chiatrist wlio seeks 
the security of the jar|?on of psychiatry or psychoanalysis, 
fails in the resiwnsibillty of communicating with inter- 
ested laymen in everyday lan^ruage. In community action 
the consultant must he a person to whom jyroups primar- 
ily—but individuals as well— will readily relate. Although 
community change requires careful planning, a constiiut 
redefinition of the role of the consultiint is also nei'essary. 
During the Projwt, roles varied any where from friend, 
confidant or ally, to sports car enthusiast, story teller, or 
even maitre d' hotel. The growing self -awareness of pjir- 
ticipunts and their interest in mental health Iwcanie a new, 
vital, and meaningful cxi»erience only insofar as tlie (^m- 
sultant and the Project leaders develoiK'd a warn) and 
receptive res|)onse. 

The mental health of communities vim Im» njodifie<f 
and sigfiiMcant changes in the s(M"ial structure «'an (H-cur. 
I-*ea(k'rs of the connimnity are already carrying res|H)nsi- 
bilities for mental health and acutely fe^l their inade<nja<'y 
in mwting this <l<*mand. A program of mental health 
works when people are willing t(» discuss mutual dissatis- 
factions and are ready to face the necessity of change. 

The involvement of community groujjs descrilK'd in 
preceding chapters tells «.f citizens who u antvd to change 
their outlook. The complete story would also tell of eve- 
nings spent awa> from home, of demands on the time of 
busy people, of self-sacritice, of patient families, of much 
reading and preparation, and of the sincere soul-searehing 
of participants in the Proje<-t It would also include places 
where meetings occurred : as in scluwls, cafeterias, sp 'cial 
seminar room.-*, on ski slopes and in a vast array of 
offices, l<K'al restaurants, in homes, in cars enroute to meet- 
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ings, in libraries and even on tlie street Discussion of 
cases, personal exiwriences, tensions, new insif^hta, cur- 
rent events, the Bircli Society, FJxistentialism, Freud and 
Jnngf Broadway musicals, reliffion and psychiatry, guilt 
feelings, Touniier, Lord of the Flies; these and many 
more were all grist for the mental health mill and were 
discusseil at meetings and with individuals. 

The Me<iical Society l>ecame interested in testing 
proce<hires, and an ex|>erienced le<*turer si>oke on the use 
of drawings and art tlierapy. Case material was abun- 
dantly used throughout the Project t« illustrate discus- 
sions. Theological (juestions were fre<}uently discussed 
from a psychological viewiwlnt. The Ministers' group 
was most enthusiastic and intereste<l but when this group 
suggested that the consultant analyze the ** order of ''^nr- 
ship'' <lis<Tetl()n ratlier than valor le<l the day. 

There hav(» b<K?n previous mental health i)rojects in- 
volving the school system and the fM)tential of this resource 
in rural conjmunities is great. In reviewing such projwts, 
a nutn/M'r of pitfalls and lM)o}>y-trnps scemcnl to apfM'ar in 
this approach. Careful attention must Ik? pai<l ?o chan- 
nels of information which although difficult to iind always 
exist. They must be recognize<l and use<l ev«'n if this \w 
at the expense of missing an opportunity for some impres- 
sive but unnec<'ssary rescue." 

The limited utilization of a psychotherapeutic approach 
was decided upon after much deliberation. The gnmp 
dynamics experience with schw»l gnidanco persoiinel a<lde<l 
a new dimension to the Projc-t but also complicatinl th<' 
Consultant role by veering close to psychotherapy. The 
group mem})ers learned group dynamics by a<'tual par- 
ticipation in a group experience. At first men)l>ers were 
most unconjfortable but as the group progresse*! and be- 
came cohesive, mem}>ers gained greater depth of under- 
standing and self-confidence in handling group situations 
appearing within the school setting. 

m 
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In examining the forward progress of community 
groups from frustration and dcfonsiveness, to positive 
action, constructive self-appraisal and planning, several 
principles emerged: 

1. The consultant is not a volunteer and must await 
the request of tlie consultee for assistaiu'c. 

2. Preliminary planning and discussion is an integral 
part of consulUint activity. 

3. KiToctive community a<'tion with groups or individ- 
uals depends on repeatcnl encounters and a variety 
of material and presentation. 

4. The <'onsultant nuist respei-t the special needs of 
p<'rsons living in small communities, such as the 
novd for anonymity and for privacy of a difTerent 
kind than might be fonn<l in the urban community. 

5. There was a preliminary and ongoing clariHcation 
of consultant roles prior to any action. 

Tlie program prorptHlcd in an atinospliere of mutual 
and (oiisistent suf>port, easy acc<»ssibility and open com- 
mnni<'ation. All asp(*<'ts of tlu* |>rogram were considered 
for folhw-uf) and rescarclj evaluation. 

Mental Jfralth ImplUatioHH of the Prfpjrct 

The <h»velopmcnt of mental health servi<'cs in the 
United States today is extrem<'ly uneven, lleconimended 
standards which are realisti<' lor many romnnniities, at 
times app(*ar to be based mon? on urban than rural needs. 
AVhen on<» considers the basic man-}><)wer shortage ir the 
Unitinl States in njental health and the basii* economic 
needs of the personnel involved, the recommendations of 
the Joint Committee on Mental Illness appear particu- 
larly unn*nlistic for rural areas. 

The prcscn<'e of the Psychiatric ( onsultiiiit who has 
been trained in the fiehl of general ])sy<'hiatry and also in 
psychoanalytical theory is a new and comparably unex- 
plorcfl addition to the educational lield. The appreciation 
of the individmil — and of the individual in his inter-re- 
latedness with his fellow man — is a theme which has peri- 
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odicnlly rwurred for thousandn of yours. Now wo firu! it 
time to apprmate tlie individuality of the meiitaily ill, 
mentally retard^n! or cinotionally disturlwd iH»rHon as 
well. As the Iwhavioral sciences liave develoiHMi, s|HM*ial- 
ists who are concerned with |K»rsonaiity f?rowth and the 
development of children have iKH'onie a pronounceil part 
of the American cKiucationn! scene. When a menUil liealth 
IHunt of view finds itself to Iw jwrvasive among those who 
phiy key roles at strategic' times in the lives of individuals, 
f?reat influence may !h» brouji^ht to twar on the inlucation 
and personality development of children. We have shown 
the ni*e<I of such iHTsonnel to some extent and the groat 
possil)ilities of the future development of these in tlie 
Lewis County ('oo|H?rative Youth Project. 

The piesence of cHlucational disabilities such as learn- 
ing defwts in reading, writing or mathematics, the with- 
drawal of diildren from siHH-iiie s^-hool situations, hyjier- 
activity in its many forms, school phobias, and many 
other chihlren V disorders furnish objc*ctive data on wliich 
a mental health research project in the area of youth <*an 
be focuse<l. The teacher working each day of the wcH»k in 
his third grade class needs u host of sup|H)rtive agents. 
He must receive support from the entire administrative 
school structure, which in turn is supporte<i through 
State and F(»deral lc»vels. Since the tea<'her acts as a 
parental surrogate* — at least in the iinaginatiim of the 
chihlren — he also neenls sup}M)rt from the parents and 
communication with them. He nuist function as the agiuit 
for the transmission of cultural standards, as well as the 
standards of the community. Within the framework of 
the classroom, he must now n*<*ogiiize the neinl for accept- 
ance of oneself and the ac<^»ptance of chihlren in their 
grow^th and development. 

When a child arrives in school at the age of five or six 
he may look forward to a series of experiences, both indi- 
vidual and group. Through these he is asked to learn 
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esBontial knowlwlj^c and basir attitudes which aro essen- 
tial to smrvival. At some time this child wili he asked to 
respond to stress. Gerald Caplan, from the Hansard 
Si»hooI of Public Health, indicates that relatively short 
periods of crisis within individuals and prroups are i>eriods 
when one is strupfgling to cope with the dangers of fnis- 
trations. The significance of these events have lasting 
inflnenre on ones future mental health. Dr. ( 'aj^lan states 
vtliat during such periods there is a temporary disorgan- 
iaHition of personality functioning and during the subse- 
quept reorganization phase new lasting and sometimes 
drastically changed personality patterns are |>ossihle/' 
The responses to this stress have therefore more enduring 
significance for mental health than merely immediate 
relief from frustration or escape from danger. 

The Lewis domity Project brought into praciiial focus 
many of the theoretical developments within the field of 
pstfchiatrt/. It is education's function to provide a sound 
basis for carrying the idealism of the mental hygiene 
movement into practical and ever>^day use! 

^^v lmv(» demonstrated that even the extreme diver- 
sity niul sophistication of psychoanalytic technique can 
lye used to explain many of the phenomena th«t o<-cur 
Tvithin t!ie educational framework of the school and within 
tlu; context of a rnral cotrimunity* AVe have demonstrated 
that psychiatric consultation can be successfully utilized 
in a rural community and that a coramnnity mental health 
proJcH't can Ih» su<-cessfnlly organize<l within the frame- 
work of the school system. 
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MisrclUDiioHs It iff Important Notes 

Insofar a« this doeiiinont is Iwith a report niidt hoi>e- 
fully, a bluoprint of a kiiul, it swins iUKH»ssary to make 
soDic linal iH)inls. 

First, it would ho unfair to the reader to leave Iiitii witli 
the impression that the program d<>serihod in this report 
nlways rolled smootiily alom?. Semantie problems fre- 
quently einerjfed The most obvious examples of tliis have 
bt»en dosi'ribed in ( iiaptcr IV wlu*n the administrators and 
others met for the first time to diseuss the rroje<*t Inas- 
mueh as mental health eludes a neat definition, it would 
be imusual indetnl not to expeet semantic* <fiffieulties when 
a eominunily embarks on a proj?ram to promote mental 
lienltli. The (UmsultinjB: rsyehiatrist, himself a profes- 
sional in the field of mental health, eofKnl with this diffi- 
culty at every step of the way. Fortunately he rcH'Ojfimized 
early tliat there would l>e semantie problems, and redueed 
them insofar as it was possible hy avoidinjy the use of 
ti*fhni«*al termv, and by wide use of illustrations. 

Inasmueh as this was a pilot projeet, the planners 
unavolilably took in more territory than was jiossible to 
handle within the time limit of the J^rojeet. 

There wa:^ some unavoidable bungling? of the researeh 
aspect of the Project, not by those wlio eventually did the 
researeh, but prinuirily Iweause the Project and research 
were not coneeiv(»d as a unit. In other words, the Project 
got underway before the research was desijpied. There 
was some occasional fumblinf? in the back lield l)ecause 
the plays called were not clear to ail concerned. We might 
say that wliile no apolof^ies are offered for these short- 
comings of the Project, these are lessons learned by ex- 
perience and hindsight. 

While the l*roject was never in serious danger, nor 
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were there any catastrophic situations, there was one 
period when it became clear that the Project leaders wished 
they had not taken in, or tried to take in, so much terri- 
tory: a few people were suflFeriug from the fatigue of 
meeting Project commitments already underway. Such 
a situation developed approximately two years after the 
Project began. Fortunately for all concerned, the Con- 
sulting Psychiatrist came to the rescue. 

To be s})ecific, this was during the series of PTA meet- 
ings described in Chapter IX, which involved consider- 
able participation by personnel from the District Super- 
intendent's office. At an informal meeting of the District 
Suiwrintendent, the Project Coordinator, the School Pay- 
ehologist and the Elementary Su|)ervisor, the group was 
obviously discouraged, and members spoke frankly to this 
point. It was clear that the group was making lieavy 
weather of the Project; they spoke openly of their dis- 
couragement and their i>ersonal difficulty in seeing the 
Project develop as planned. At this time, there was also 
some apprehension as to the adequacy of evaluating the 
Project. Consequently a meeting was arranged witli the 
Consulting Psychiatrist 

At this meeting the Psychiatrist listened to the "moans 
and groans" of the Project leaders and then came to the 
rescue. He suggested that the situation as described be 
placed within a psychotherapeutic frame of reference. 
First of all, he pointed out the number and extent of jwai- 
tive actions taking place as a result of the Project. The 
Child Study groups were moving along smoothly; meet- 
ings of the administrators were going along smoothly, 
and the enthusiasm of the administrators for their meet- 
ings had not diminished ; and the same could be said of 
meetings with the counselors, the clergy, and other small 
groups of teachers meeting with their principals. He fur- 
ther pointed out that the motivational factors were well 
developed; and that the District Superintendent's office 
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was now luring viewed as n resourt'e center for developing 
mental heaitli within the community; that a good rela- 
tionship had I)een established with the various groups 
involved. 

He stilted that the people who were responsible for 
much of tile Project were in the same {wsition as a thera- 
pist who has spent considerable time and effort with a 
patient and would like to see the patient make more rapid 
progress ; and that this in itself develops hostility in the 
therapist which in tuni could produce hostility in the 
patient. He then suggestetl that the group focus on tlie 
resistances in the situation; and thut these resistances 
might l)c in the nature of non-essential goals of the Proj- 
ect, that is, aspe<'ts of the Project which were Iwyond reach. 
He inatlc < lear that if meml)ers of the group continued in 
their present state of mind their hostile and destructive 
feelings would, of course, create a reaction in the <'om- 
munity. Further discussion helped to clarify the issues 
involved; sails were trii^nied to meet the requirements of 
the situatioii. After this^meeting, members of the District 
Superintendent's stijff concluded that tiio frank discus- 
sion of their problems had Iveen most helpful; that by 
looking at achievements so far accomplishetl, and that ac- 
cepting the reality of the situation by cutting out some 
of the Project goals, had been good therapy for all con- 
cerned. 

And now a word or two on strategj- and planning. 
Despite some difficulty in reaching the Projei-t goals, it is 
important to note that considerable planning went int« 
the Project and that even before tik- Project got under- 
way, there was consideration given to what was terme<l 
overall strategy. A five page memorandum was drawn up 
which included such items as the following; 

Oareful consideration of what is involved in bringing 
about change in attitude. 
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The place and use of the }>ower structure of a commu- 
nity. 

Bl(K;k« to meutui health. 

Methods of communication and obstacles to commu- 
nication* 

Available community resources. 

How l>est to enlist the cooperation of the school admin- 
istrators. 

Hov best to plan the strategy essential to involving 
the .oachers. 

Helping teachers grow as persons. 

The nature of change and how c* ni^e is brought 
about. 

How to ini[>rove communications. 
Patterns of leadership. 

How to involve teachers in the process of defining 
problems for in-service education, etc., etc. 

As the Project progressed, attention was given to vari- 
ous methods of bringing in other groups. Before the 
Protestant and Catholic dergj^men were included, meet- 
ings were arranged with one meml^r from each group 
so that the Project could be carefully explained to one 
person to get his reactionj», If the group had a formal 
organisation such as the Protestant ministers, and the 
Medical Association had, in this case, the chairman of 
each group was, of course, contacted so that protocol would 
not be violated. 

In the case of the Medical Association, the representa- 
tive appointed by the President of the Association was 
very careful to outline the difficulties which might be 
encountered in arranging a series of meetings with the 
county physicians. He then went on to suggest methods 
by which these difficulties might be avoided. In other 
words, wherever it seemed necessary to do so, there was 
prelimiiiary discussion of the possible pitfalls, roadblocks, 
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booby4rai)K, etc., which mig!it be encountered along the 
way. In one way or another the following question was 
asked, **What are we apt to run into in this particular 
aspect of the Projectr' 

Before tlie Consulting Psychiatrist met with any group 
he always spent time with the members of the District 
Superintendent's staff to discuss in detail what has l>een 
described above. Insofar as it was possible to do so, all 
asp<»ctK of the forthcoming encounter' ' were gone over 
in detail. 

The District Su]>orinton<lent held innumerable confer- 
en(*es with various nieinbers of his small staff in order to 
dis^nuss details of the Project and to look carefully at all 
the difficnltiof^ which nne^ht bo met along the way. Con- 
siderable thought was given to any strain which might 
be placo<l upon the teachers involved in the Project. 

In conclusion, a basic assumption of the Project lead- 
ers was that insofar as possible to do so, it would be most 
important to take into account the different points of 
view and possible problems, and to discuss these carefully, 
before enibarking on any aspect of the Project. It was 
assumeil and accepted that such planning would re<juire 
time, and in this case^ the District Superintendent pro- 
vided time for such thought and discussion as was needed. 
When teachers were involved in an evaluation of the 
Project, time was provided within the school day for this. 

A brief comment on the county *wide conterences whicli 
closed the third and fourth years of the Project The first 
of these conferences, held in May 1962, took place in the 
high school of the county-seat, the Lowville Academy and 
Central Schoo^ Tn a f^^me this conference was held more 
for the benefif oi the Project leaders than for the con- 
ferees. The conference reports state *^A planning com- 
mittee representing fifteen Lewis County community 
agencies, churches. Medical Association, and schools met 
for an all day conference — to discuss the next phase of 
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the Lewis Comity Cooperative Youth ProjcH't.'* The fifty 
persons who attended tfie conference were divided into 
five groups, and directed themselves to five questions deal- 
ing primarily with developing guidelines for such matters 
as, ways of providing continuous education regarding 
understanding of mental health; defining special groups 
needing counseling services ; ways of utilizing more serv- 
ices within the community as these might he developed as 
a result of the Project. The groups dealt with the general 
question "Is it possible to develop procedures and re- 
sources within our community which can l>e useful before 
the |)oint where highly specialized personnel must be called 
upon?'* In a sense, the conference was plannetl to obtain 
a subjective evaluation of the Project's impact on the 
conimunity-at-Iarge. 

A year later the Project closed with a conference of 
seventy jyersons primarily selected because they repre- 
sente<l groups who had participated extensively in the 
Project, as well as representatives of groups which might 
be brought in sometime in the future. Although the con- 
ference theme was ** School Children in the Achiev<>njent 
Sqm»eze," the program was planned so that the five <lis- 
cussion groups could make rt'commendations for extend- 
ing the mental health program now ostablishetl in Levis 
County. This, on the basis that available funds make it 
possible to continue the services of the Consulting Psy- 
chiatrist, Interestingly enough, the main sessions of the 
conference were held in the newly constructed ronforcnre 
room of the local bank; the group sessions were held in 
the baptist Church ; and luncheon was ser\'ed in the dining 
room of the Episcopal Church. 

The Lewis County Cooi>erative Youth Project had 
started Nvithin the school system, so it seemed proper that 
the first j»hnse should be ended by dealing with a problem 
which is increasingly cogent and has many iniplications 
for mental health. On the program cover was a (juotiitiovi 
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taken from the Saturday Review of May 18, 1963, which 
served as a sort of text for the conference. 

''This (pressure on children) is an extreme form of 
a national neurosis already infecting the American family 
by ^rhich the attitude of parents has been corrupted into a 
demand for academic achievement that sacrifices the true 
purposes of education in favor of an obedience to the 
national will/' 

The theme cut across all segments of the community, 
and the program included five questions for discussion, 
the fifth being i^rhaps the most significant: how can the 
community-at-large muster all its resources on behalf of 
children and youth, and provide the kind of inter-commu- 
nication between agencies which would enable them to 
move in this direction ? 

The rejwrts of the conference groups may be summar- 
ized as follows : 

1. Children and youth of ability who live in small or 
rural conununities are subjected to demands from 
many competing sources, with the problem of school 
bus transportation complicating tiie situation. 

2. It vas recommended that an annual conference on 
children and youth be held within the county. This 
conference should include one section consisting of 
adolescents. 

3. There is an increasing need of counseling services 
for adults, and these services should be made easily 
available. 

4. The District Superintendent of Schools for Lewis 
County was requested to take the initiative in set- 
ting up a council of all agencies within the commu- 
nity directly or indirectly concerned with children 
and youth. 
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OUTLINE OP A THEORY OP HUMAN MOTIVATION* 

(Adapted from Chapter "Motivation and Personality" by A. H. 
Maslow, By permission of Harper & Row, Inc.) 

Basic Needs: 

I. The Physiological Netnls : 

a* Hunper 
h. Thirst 

€. Ne«'e>iH»ry li> iiislin^tisii {)eiwtH*n appetite and life af^ ith; 
hunger and tinrst. 

II. Tlie Safety Needs: 

a. Physiea! 

b. P^jyeholoyieal (security) 

i\ Need for an orderly, predictable world. 

III. The I^ove N^hhIh: 

a. All'eeiion 

b. He)oniHni*iiess 
e. Alliliation 

d. Peer at*eepla«w 

IV. The Esteem Needs: 

a, I*restij;e 

b. Status ^ 

e. Keeo^tution 

d. Self^teem Uiore inaportant than ^eem by others* 

V. The Need for Self- Actualization : 

a IntoIliKlual curiosity 

b. Autonomy 

c Creative love 

d* Cognitive control 

Important Concepts : 

1. Basic human needs are c>r]^ized into a bieraztshy of relative 
prepotency. 

2* Pre}>otency concept implies that gratification of needs is not 
merely satiationf but is a means of release. 

3. If a need is truly satisfied it is unimportant in the current 
dynamics of the individual. Only unsatisfied needs act as 
stronir motivators of behavior. 

^ As used in the administrators^ meetings. 
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DEVEU)P>IENTAL TASKS AT AGE TWELVE 
(Adapted finom Havij^uret, eourt^ of David MeKay, Ine.*) 

h Leanung to eare for and ttse the iM^y in an ^eetive 

2. Opting along with ^(e*mates in a eon^rnctive pattern of soeial 
interaetion* 

3« Learning an appropriate masculine or feminsTO i^^ial role. 

4« Acquiring a set of values aad an etbie^syBtem as gnides to l^bavior. 

5» Achieving personal independ^ee fn>m pamta and other adults. 

6» Learning an appropriate set of soeial attitudes toward instituttons 
and soeial groups. 

The Adolescent Peer Group 

h Achieving new and more mature relations with age*mates of both 
sexes* 

2, Achieving a masculine or feminine soeial role. 

3, Adapting one's physique and using ttie body effectively. 

4* Achieving emotional independaice of parents and other adults* 
5* Achieving assurance of economic indep^xd^^« 

6. Selecting and preparing for an occupation. 

7. Preparing for marri^ and family life. 

8. Developing intellectual skills and concepts nectary for dvic 
cK)mpeience* 

9. Desiring and achieving socially respon^ble behavior. 

10. Acquiring a set of values and ethical system as a guide to behavior. 



• In ^Huraan Development and Education^^ the tasks are d^ribed in 
detail^ and suggestions are made r^rding curriculum r^urc^ ^lie 
above is the outline used at the administrators' meetingn. 
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Film 

Producers 

Sj^^ BivalHea and Parenis. . . MeOraw Hill Book Co- New York, N. T. 
smug BettaUms <md Personai^y 

„ ^ ,„ McOraw Hill Book Co^ New York, N. Y. 

EmoUoncAMMurity McOraw HiU Book Co, New Yoit N. Y. 

Fwhfiga of HoaUUy MeOraw HiU Book Co, New Yor£ N. Y. 

Fet^ngs of Bejeetion McOraw Hill Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Pf^ings of Dtoression McOraw mi Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Makiiaiimg Ctaasroom IHsciplme 

. ,. ^ . MeOraw HiU Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Dimpbne Durmg ddokseenee. McOraw HUl Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Pffceptum McOraw HUl Book Co, New Yoi*, N. Y. 

Toward EmoHonal MatttrUy. . . McOraw HiU Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Mjatring of Adoleseenee McOraw HiJl Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Meeting the Needs of Adolescents 

^ ^ , MeOraw HiU Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

Over-Dependency MeO'^w HUl Book Co, New York, N. Y. 

IndivuJual Dtfferenees McGraw KUi ]Aook Co, New York, N. Y. 

Famaies First Nev Fork State Youth Commissioii 

Demonstration in Perception 

_ U.S. Navy, Motion Picture Section, New York, N. Y. 

Unt^na^us Motivation Lester F. Beek, Univeisity of Oregon 

4*^7 • : « Intematioiial Film Bureau, Chicago, III 

Raping Teachers to Vnderstund ChOdren 

Porta 1 and II United World KUns, Ine, New York, N. Y. 

Near Home P;iti«h Information Services, New York, N. Y. 

Preface to a Life.. .United States Office of Edueation, Washington, D. C. 

Passton for Life Brandon Films, New York, N. Y. 

Shgn^ National Film Board of Canaia, New York, N. Y. 

Over-Dependeney National Film Board of Canada, New Yorit N. Y. 

Nature and Development of Affection 

University of Wi^ioi^in, Departm^t of P^dudi^ 
Primate Laboratory (H. F. Harlow and B. Zimmerman) 

The tif tes of films available f«>r pn^rrams of the kind under oonsid^ 
ation m this report are too numerous to mention. M«^ of the titles may 

J *L\" catalogue of the Andio-Visnal Center, Indiana vS- 

^Sr*^.r Indiana, or one issued by any other St^ nniver- 

R irf Psj'choJogieaJ Cinema Register, issued by the Pennsylvania 
State University, Umveisity Park, Pa., deserves special mention. 
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